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NEW YORK UNDER GOVERNOR JOHN MONTGOMERIE, 


1728-1732." 


N June 11, 1727, the first of Eng- 
land’s kings of the name of 
George, and the first of the line of 
Hanover, died and was gathered to 
his fathers, and George II., his son, 
reigned in his stead. The change of 
kings in England was attended al- 
most immediately by a change of 
governors for the provinces of New 
York and New Jersey. William 
Burnet was transferred to the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts. In August 
the Lords of trade received official 
notice that the new king had ap- 
pointed in his place one of the gen- 
tlemen -in- waiting on his Majesty 
while he was still Prince of Wales. 
This was John Montgomerie, Esq., of 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, who had 
been bred a soldier and, according to 
some accounts, had attained the rank 
of colonel. But he had exchanged 
this active and stirring career for that 
of a member of parliament and a 
courtier. Unfortunately, his close 
association as groom of the bed- 
chamber with such a personage as 
George II. does not necessarily be- 
speak any high mental capacity. “A 
man is known by the company he 


keeps;” and while this old adage 
may not strictly apply to a man’s 
accepting office ina king’s household, 
still Governor Montgomerie’s mind 


‘or morals need not have been of a 


very exalted order to have made him 
a suitable companion and favorite of 
his master. Thackerary’s picture of 
George II. is not very flattering: 
“ How he was a choleric little sover- 
eign; how he shook his fist in the face 
of his father’s courtiers; how he 
kicked his coat and wig about in his 
rages, and called everybody thief, 
liar, rascal, with whom he differed: 
you will read in all the history 
books.” A curious commingling of 
baseness and pathos is that presented 
by the scene at the queen’s deathbed. 
With all his licentiousness the king 
was devotedly attached to his wife. 
When in her last farewell she advised 
him to marry again, his Majesty 
burst out, amid his sobs: “Non, non; 
jaurai des maitresses! ” 

There seems to be no taint of an 
immoral nature upon Governor Mont- 
gomerie’s character. He is repre- 
sented to us, however, in all accounts 
of him asa person of a very dull intel- 


1 From ‘** The Memorial History of New York. 
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lect. But he possessed the eminent 
merit, unusual in persons of his cali- 
bre, of acknowledging his deficiency, 
of not pretending to know more than 
he did. Nor is it apparent that he 
put forward the labor of others as his 
own, to cover his lack of industry or 
of knowledge in the sight of his 
superiors at home, as was the case of 
Governor Cornbury in presenting his 
plan of a Canadian campaign. As an 
instance of his modesty it is stated 
that he declined to preside over the 
Court of Chancery, on the avowed 
ground of his inability properly to 
perform the duty, although it was 
one of his functions as chief magis- 
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trate. At the same time his indulgent 
or indolent good nature enabled him 
to act more harmoniously than his 
able predecessors or successors with 
the refractory provincial assemblies. 
In the matter of that burning question 
regarding the grant of revenue with- 
out specified appropriations, and for 
a number of years at once instead of 
from year to year, around which the 
battle between popular rights and 
royal prerogative had raged and was 
yet to rage for many a year, Mont- 
gomerie actually obtained more con- 
cessions than had Hunter or Burnet, 
because he brought no special pres- 
sure to bear, and advanced no unpal- 
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atable arguments in support of the 
claims of the crown. We may regard 
the Montgomerie administration, 
therefore as a suspension of the strug- 
gle which made us a nation at last. 
Vigorous occasion for its renewal, 
however, was abundantly supplied by 
succeeding governors, so that the time 
lost was quickly overtaken; and in 
this connection it is curious to observe 
that a little over a year after Mont- 
gomerie’s arrival he was met by an 
act of opposition and defiance by one 
of the members of the council for 
acting in strict compliance with the 
acts of assembly regarding appropria- 
tions. When it came to signing the 
warrants for the quarterly salaries of 
himself and other officers of the gov- 
ernment of the province, a protest 
against his manner of proceeding was 
made by Lewis Morris, Jr., the son of 
the chief justice. The next day this 
protest had been reduced to writing, 
and was read. It was judged disre- 
spectful both to the governor, the 
council, and the assembly: on which 
ground Morris was ordered to apolo- 
gize. He did so, but a week or more 
later he read a still more eiaborate 
paper, criticising the act of the gov- 
ernor in signing the warrants. The 
council stood by the latter, and ad- 
vised that young Morris be suspended 
from the council. The matter was 
referred to the king and the lords of 
trade, both sides presenting their 
case. But the home authorities justly 
decided in favor of their representa- 
tive; the king confirmed the dismissal 
of Morris and the appointment of 
Philip Courtlandt (Van Courtlandt) 
in his place. 

After a very tedious sea-voyage of 


‘five months Governer Montgomerie 
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arrived at New York City on April 
15,1728. On that same day he pub- 
lished his commission, and a week 
later did the same for the province of 
New Jersey at Perth Amboy. In the 
previous November Governor Burnet 
had dissolved the assembly. The 
writs for electing representatives toa 
new one were thereupon at once is- 
sued, but this assembly had not as 
yet met when Montgomerie arrived. 
He was advised by several men of 
prominence in the province, and even 
by Governor Burnet himself, to dis- 
solve this assembly before it met. He 
thereupon took pains to consult with 
each member of the council privately, 
and with others outside, as to the 
advisability of this step. Their 
unanimous opinion was that the 
‘“‘most probable way to compose dif- 
ferences and reconcile all animosities ” 


was to dissolve the assembly and 


call a new one. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the new represen- 
tatives assembled for the first time 
after harvest. 

Among the first affairs of any public 
importance to which Montgomerie 
was called upon to give his attention 
was a conference with the Indians, 
for the purpose of conveying to them 
the presents usually bestowed at the 
accession of a new king or a new 
governor, and of confirming also the 
league of friendship with them. A 
very full account of this conference, 
which began on October 1, 1728, and 
continued for some days thereafter, is 
furnished in the printed collection of 
colonial documents. There we may 
read the speeches delivered by the 
various braves, and the gracious re- 
plies by Governor Montgomerie. But 
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as all this took place in the vicinity of 
Albany or Schenectady, it would 
seem proper to dispense with a repro- 
duction of this long-drawn eloquence. 
The speeches are more fraught with 
words than with wisdom, and those 
which set forth the consuming love 
which George II. bore toward his sav- 
age compeers, must have almost rung 
with their very hollowness. We may 
briefly notice one other event coming 
nearer home—that of the settlement 
of the boundary line between New 
York and Connecticut, which had 
formed the subject of controversy for ~ 
so long a period, reaching back not 
only to the time of Dutch dominion, 
but growing quite as serious and com- 
plicated after the surrender of 1664. 
“The partition-line agreed upon in 
1664 being considered fraudulent, at- 
tempts were afterward made to effect 
a settlement of the question in a man- 
ner mutually satisfactory, but this 
was not accomplished until May, 
1731. In 1725 a partition-line was 
agreed upon by the commissioners of 
both colonies, but it was not entirely 
satisfactory; now a tract of sixty 
thousand acres, lying on the Connect- 
icut side of the line, and from its 
figure called the Oblong, was ceded 
to New York, and an equivalent in 
territory near Long Island Sound was 
surrendered to Connecticut. Hence 
a divergence from a straight line 
north and south seen in the southern 
boundary between New York and 
Connecticut. The Oblong is nearly 
two miles wide. Through its centre 
a line was drawn, and the whole tract 
was divided into lots of five hundred 
acres each, on both sides, and sold to 
emigrants, who came chiefly from 
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New England.”* Beyond these inci- 
dents, however, there is not much of 
general provincial interest to claim 
attention in these pages. Indeed, so 
little of real importance in its bearing 
upon the province at large occurred 
during this rather negative adminis- 
tration, while at the same time the 
data for gaining a clear view of con- 
ditions in the city during its brief 


period are so abundant, that there is 
every reason for making this chapter 
mainly one upon the affairs of the 
city, even though we shall thereby 
relegate the governor and his doings 
somewhat to the background. 


1 Benson J. Lossing’s ‘‘ Empire State,’”’ p. 142. This 
author summarizes Montgomerie’s administration, 
from the provincial standpoint, as follows, and calls 
attention to one more event: ‘* Loving his ease, he 
allowed public affairs to flow on placidly, and during 
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In the same year (1728) that Gov- 
ernor Montgomerie arrived, there was 
published an extensive map or plan 
of the city, affording a minute and 
exact idea as to the extent that the 
various streets were built up at that 
time. Starting at the foot of White- 
hall street, where then as now there 
was a large square facing the river, 
the east side of that street running 
past and opposite the Bowling Green, 
as well as that of Broadway as far as 
Wall street, presented one continuous 
line of buildings, broken by only a 
few vacant spaces. There were two 
vacant lots which may have been 
gardens (of which the Dutch people 
were especially fond) between Beaver 
street and the present Exchange 
Place, then known as “Flatten Bar- 
rack.” The northeast corner of Ex- 
change Place and the southeast cor- 
ner of Wall street, with one lot in the 


~ middle of that block, were also unoc- 


cupied by buildings. On the west 
side of Broadway, however, from the 
fort or “parade ground,” now the 
Bowling Green, all the way to what 
is now Rector street, the line of 
houses was entirely continuous. On 
the same side of this handsome 
thoroughfare there are apparent the 
beginnings of one or two streets 
looking toward the North River. But 
the rear windows of the houses on 
Broadway and the front of Trinity 
Church commanded an uninterrupted 
view of that broad stream and of the 
green shores of New Jersey beyond. 
Indeed, the lots or gardens sloped 
down to the very edge of the water. 


the three years of his administration nothing of special 


_public importance occurred in the colony excepting the 


repeal of the law (1729) prohibiting the trade with the 
Canadians. This repeal was effected through the in- 
fluence of the interested merchants.” 
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This state of things was not destined 
to continue much longer. In 1723 the 
corporation of the city had begun to 
prepare for the creation of our pres- 
ent Greenwich and Washington 
streets by offering for sale the “land 
under water,” from the Battery to 
Rector street. A little over a year 
after Governor Montgomerie’s arrival 
this offer was followed by ordering an 
actual survey of two streets. The 
center of one of these was to be deter- 
mined by the extreme high-water 
line, and it was to be forty feet wide. 
The other was to be thirty feet wide, 
and its center was to correspond with 
the line of the low-water mark. Along 
these as yet entirely imaginary thor- 
oughfares lots were also surveyed. 
Much labor was required to keep 
back the encroaching waters from 
this space of ground, so that several 
years elapsed before the streets were 
in condition for being built upon. It 
was a still bolder aggression upon the 
domain of the river-god when West 
street was rescued from the flow of 
the tides; but this was not under- 
taken till long after the Montgomerie 
administration. The same ordinance 
which gave being to Greenwich and 
Washington streets made a beginning 
also of the array of wharves that now 
buttress the North River shore with- 
out number. One pier was to be 
built into the waters at the foot of 
what is now Morris street, and upon 
which then a few houses were stand- 
ing; another at the foot of the pres- 
ent Rector street; and a third about 
opposite where Exchange Place would 
strike the river if continued west of 
Church street. Upon the plan of 1728 
two docks appear farther up the 
stream, about in the vicinity of the 
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foot of the present Cedar street. If 
it is difficult for us to conceive the 
solitude and vacancy of the North 
River shore of that period, it was 
quite impossible that the. wildest 
hopes of the aldermen who first 
ordered the survey of these streets 
“under the water” could have em- 
braced anything like the reality in the 
way of population and traffic, com- 
merce and navigation, which these 
whilom waste places now present. 
Taking now another prominent 
thoroughfare, Broad street, the plan 
of 1728 enables one to observe how 
closely it was then built upon. Both 
lines of houses were complete, with 
scarcely a break in any of the blocks, 
from Wall street to the primitive 
Merchants’ Exchange at the foot, ap- 
propriately crowning the long pier 
which divided the East and West 
Docks. A curious contrast this to 
the appearance of the street in the 
previous century; then the river had 
encroached upon the land by means 
of the canal that ran along nearly its 
whole length; now the street had in- 
vaded the river by means of this 
broad pier, which afforded a conven- 
ient landing-place for the various 
produce and merchandise whose 
prices were discussed and regulated 
in the adjoining exchange. And that 
exchange deserves a moment’s notice. 
It was little more than a roof sup- 
ported by arches resting upon posts. 
A not too violent rain-storm, unac- — 
companied by a driving wind, might 
have left the members untouched by . 
its ravages. But the ventilation was 
altogether too free and perfect for the 
biting airs of the winter season. No 
doubt, under such _ circumstances, 
business was hastily transacted if at 
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all; for the strange contortions of 
body and the wild gesticulations 
which at the present day convert our 
exchanges into Babel had not then 
come into vogue. 

Across the city, in a continuous 
semicircular line, ran a succession of 
thoroughfares, which under the var- 
ious names of Pearl street, Dock 
street, Hanover Square, and Queen 
street represented what is now known 
by the one name of Pearl street, from 
the Battery to Peck Slip. The city, 
we perceive, has already encroached 
to a considerable extent upon the 
East River. For whereas some years 
ago Pearl street and its continuations, 
under the several names just indi- 
cated, formed the river front, now 
both sides of these streets presented 
an almost unbroken line of houses for 
the entire length. Indeed, the street 
parallel to them and one block to the 
east, which had succeeded to the 
position of river frontage, was now 


also completely built up on one side’ 


from Coenties Slip to the present 
Fulton street (then Fair street). Tak- 
ing a survey of the suburbs, of that 
portion which in 1728 corresponded 
to the district of to-day where are the 
“One Hundred and Fifties,” or 
“One Hundred and Eighties,” on 
Manhattan Island, or in the “ Annexed 
District ’"—a region hardly known to 
down-town New Yorkers—the eye 
lights upon Broadway and the other 
sections of the city above Wall street. 
It is surprised to behold an entire 
vacant square where now the great 
Equitable Building rears its formid- 
able proportions. The south side of 

! In Valentine’s ‘* History of the City of New York,” 
Pp. 290, appears a lithographic plate of the city in Gov- 


ernor Clinton's time. But Mr. Berthold Fernow, dis- 
covered in the possession of a family at Albany an en- 
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Wall street is well built up, but the 
north side more sparsely. The Pres- 
byterian church (between Broadway 
and Nassau street), the City Hall (op- 
posite Broad street), and the Bayard 
sugar-house (between Nassau and 
William streets), destined to play a 
conspicuous part in Revolutionary 
history, are the only structures laid 
down upon the plan. But from Wil- 
liam street—then called Smith—down 
toward the river, the perspective of 
Wall street would have presented a 
very complete succession of dwelling- 
houses on both sides of the thorough- 
fare. Above Wall street, the streets 
or blocks that are solidly built up are 
rare. The “Common,” or Park, later 
the City Hall Park, still remains. 
North of the present Cortlandt street 
stretches the “King’s Farm,” as yet 
undivided into lots. A rope-walk ex- 
tends along what is now Broadway 
from about Park Place to Chambers 
street; but otherwise there is no in- 
dication of a road or street. The 
highway to Boston turns into the 
present Park Row, and follows this 
across Chatham Square until it is 
merged in the Bowery. 

It is certainly a matter of interest 
that it is possible to gain so exact an 
idea of the topography of the New 
York streets at the time of Governor 
Montgomerie’s incumbency. But it 
is additionally fortunate that repre- 
sentations exist which afford a pic- 
ture or bird’s-eye view of the city as 
it would have appeared to an observer 
of that period who had taken his 
stand on Brooklyn Heights.’ Placing 
ourselves by the side of such ob- 


graving six feet long, presenting exactly thesame view 
and dated under Governor Hunter’s administration. 
Hence this “ prospect”’ (as its title reads) must have 
held good for the intervening period, 

’ 
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server, we notice that the prevailing 
characteristic of the houses stamps 
them unmistakably as Dutch. The 
tourist who has made himself famil- 
iar with many Dutch towns imagines 
that he is looking upon one of these 
quaint communities transplated be- 
neath American skies. Only the 
green hills rising above and beyond 
the roofs toward the middle of the 
island would dispel that illusion. Yet 
even these are hardly high enough 
to disabuse one of the idea that they 
might be some grass-grown dike, 
huge and solid, reared by men 
“who,” as Goldsmith sings, 


sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampart’s artificial pride, 


to guard their homes and their indus- 
tries from the engulfing ocean. Al- 
most all the buildings point with 
their gables toward the street, and 
the sides of the regulation isosceles 
triangle rise to the ridge of the roof 
often in the peculiar crow-stepped 
fashion, but sometimes also in plain 
straight lines. The extreme southern 
point of the city shows a graceful 
half-moon, or lunette, beset with grim 
cannon; and just there, too, opens 
the generous space of ground at the 
foot of Whitehall street. Here can 
still be seen the “ White Hall” itself, 
on the corner of what are now White- 
hall and State streets. . Then the 
block from State to Pearl in White- 
hall was called ‘“ Leisler street,” be- 
cause Jacob Leisler’s house and store 
had stood adjoining the mansion that 
Stuyvesant had built and Dongan 
had afterward owned. The latter was 
now in ruins, and in 1731 the Leisler 
street became Whitehall street, to 
commemorate a building rather than 
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a citizen, possibly in the interests of 
peace. As the eye follows the line of 
the houses here it soon falls upon the 
eastern wall of the fort. This par- 
tially hides the chapel of St. George, 
the successor of Kieft’s “Tempel” of 
of 1642, its modest belfry rising far 
above it. The governor’s mansion 
shows only two stories above the for- 
tifications: the prospect from the 
lower tier of windows must have been 
rather dreary, confined as it was to 
the walls of the narrow fort. But so 
much the more delightful by con- 
trast, as well as intrinsically, must 
have been the scene from the upper 
rooms, embracing the splendid bay 
with all its varied beauties of waters 
and islands, and hills and forests. 
The observer’s attention would next 
be attracted by the two basins, East 
Dock and West Dock, with the cen- 
tral pier dividing them and running 
out nearly to the entrance, the whole 
forming an enormous E. There is 
some resem,>lance to this early mode 
of wharfage in the busy Erie Basin of 
the present day, situated off South 
Brooklyn; but it is emphatically, ac- 
cording to the Miltonic formula, “ to 
compare great things with small,” 
for the ancient print shows but a few 
small boats and coasters moored 
within the docks. Of the Merchant's 
Exchange, near by, mention has al- 
ready been made. The canal in Broad 
street is no more; but the “slips” in 
those days were real slips—indenta- 
tions of several hundred feet into the 
shore-line, in order to bring merchant 
vessels nearer to the warehouses. Of 
these, three were to be seen in 1728— 
the Old Slip, Burling Slip and Peck 
Slip. Allowing the vision to travel 
gradually northward, the church 
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steeples of the city rise up almost in 
a group by themselves, owing to the 
proximity of these sacred edifices to 
each other. First among them in the 
order of “‘up-town” location appears 
that of the old Dutch church in Gar- 
den street (Exchange Place). Tallest 
of them all rises the steeple of Trin- 
ity, whose successor of these days 
still bears that same distinction, al- 
though now the vantage ground in 
Brooklyn would show the dome of 
one newspaper edifice ambitiously 
eclipsing it. Just below Trinity the 
belfry of the City Hall attains a 
modest elevation, while the steeple of 


the French church in Pine street as- 
pires to no higher reach; but the 
tower of the new Dutch church, 
standing on the brow of the hill on 
Nassau street (destined to be the 
New York Post-office), with good 
square shoulders lifts high above its 
French rival its open belfry sup- 
ported upon columns, and = sur- 
mounted by the inevitable chanti- 
cleer." As the eye turns toward the 
outskirts of the city, the houses grow 
few and far between. Here the ship- 


1 As may to some extent be gathered from preceding 
pages, the rectors or pastors of these churches were— 
of Trinity, the Rev. William Vesey; of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Wall street, the Rev. Ebenezer Pember- 
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wrights have established themselves 
along the river’s edge. But two fine 
mansions, which close the view at the 
northern extremity, would appear to 
have been the dwellings of well-to-do 
merchants of the town, who had 
chosen this delectable situation for 
their homes, A specimen of such 
home may be seen in the prints of 
Colonel Rutger’s house or country- 
seat upon the East River shore. 

The observer of 1728, on his return 
to the city which he had thus sur- 
veyed, would have proceeded to the 
ferry-house at the foot of the hill to 
his right. It stood upon the bank of 


the river, a substantial building of 
brick, three stories high, with pointed 
gables crow-stepped in the style ap- 
proved in Holland. Adjoining it 
stood a large barn or carriage-house 
and various sheds; while on the op- 
posite side of the road, sheltered be- 
neath an almost perpendicular bluff, 
was a pound for cattle and horses. 
A dock ran out a little way into the 
river, and here landed and departed 
the ferry-scow, square at both ends, 
but rigged with mast and sails. This 
ton; of the French church in Pine street, the Rev. 
Louis Rou; of the Dutch church (comprising the two 


edifices above mentioned), the Revs. Gualterius 
(Walter) Du Bois and Henricus Boel, 
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was the beginning of Fulton Ferry. 
Had a vision of the great structure of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, now over-shad- 
owing this very spot, been vouch- 
safed to the observer of that date, he 
would have classed it among the 
seven wonders of the world, or he 
would have supposed it utterly im- 
possible of ever being realized in 
fact. 

It is somewhat singular that at 
almost every stage in the history of 
our city that vanished feature of the 
“Kolk,” or Collect-pond, or lake, or 
creek, should have to figure and to 
require notice. During Montgom- 
erie’s term it was made the subject 
of an elaborate petition to the king 
on the part of Captain Anthony Rut- 
gers, and the correspondence refer- 
ring to this petition occupies several 
pages of the large quarto publication 
of the documents that relate to the 
colonial history of our State. The 
territory comprising it had formed 
part of those generous but reckless 
grants under Fletcher and Ingoldesby 
which were measured by the score of 
square miles at once. These grants 
having been declared invalid by the 
council in England and by the as- 
sembly at home, and by the royal de- 
cree based on these, the lands which 
had entered into them had again be- 
come vacant. The petition urged 
that the pond itself, now freed from 
these liens upon it, and measuring 
about seventy acres, might be granted 
to Captain Rutgers in fee simple. 
The reasons brought forward why 
this petition should be granted, give 
us a graphic account of this natural 
feature of Manhattan Island, as well 
as of its actual condition and its 
effects upon the neighborhood. We 
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learn that its waters and the swampy 
ground, which was half land and half 
water, extended very nearly from the 
North to the East River. From the 
former it was separated by about one 
hundred and fifty yards of a kind of 
salt meadow; from the East River by 
about three hundred yards of the 
same. Here a rail fence had to be 
placed to prevent cattle from straying 
upon the treacherous bottom and 
getting smothered in the mud. 

That beautiful and pellucid lake or 
stream, whose shores some imagina- 
tions have peopled with delighted 
visitors, or anglers, appears in reality 
to have been a very common and a 
very offensive nuisance. The peti- 
tioner, Captain Rutgers, begged leave 
most humbly to inform George II. 
that “said swamp is filled constantly 
with standing water for which there 
is no natural vent.” Bushes and 
small trees grew upon some of the 
submerged soil, producing in the 
midst of the stagnation an added ele- 
ment of infection in the way of vege- 
table decay, making the Kolk indeed 
“exceedingly dangerous and of very 
pernicious consequence” to all those 
dwelling within a short distance of 
it. The land in its vicinity was there- 
fore occupied by the dwellings of 
those who were too poor to build or 
rent houses elsewhere; and so much 
sickness prevailed among these peo- 
ple, who belonged generally to the 
laboring classes, that a great part of 
their time and wages was constantly 
being lost. The larger landholders 
could not rent their farms located 
near by. All these sanitary facts and 
objections were supported by the 
affidavit of a physician. What was 
needed was a thorough system of 
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draining. The tides only at specially 
high water would now flow back and 
forth between the rivers, meeting on 
the surface of the Kolk. But this 
chance of purification was too occa- 
sional; and even then the waters from 
the rivers came and went without 
carrying away the unhealthy stagna- 
tion. Yet by means of the ebb and 
flow of the tides, regulated by canals 
and a proper system of damming and 
sluicing, the water in the pond might 
be periodically renewed and re- 
freshed every day. This, however, 
demanded time and money. Captain 
Rutgers was willing to devote both 
to the beneficial object in question, 
if there was a reasonable expectation 
that he and his heirs might enjoy the 
fruits, in possessing and inheriting 
the property thus improved. Under 
no other conditions was it to be ex- 
pected that any one else would take 
upon himself the salutary task. The 
request was so reasonable that it did 
not fail of being granted, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that less than 
a year later the first assembly that 
met under the rule of Rip Van Dam 
convened at the house of Captain 
Rutgers, “near the Bowery Road.” 
The Bowery Road ran past the Col- 
lect; and the reason the assembly met 
there was to avoid an epidemic of 
smallpox that was raging in the city. 
Hence the infectious district must 
have been very successfully converted 
into one entirely safe for the health. 

Possessed of no talents to secure 
him distinction in affairs civil or mil- 
itary, yet Governor Montgomerie’s 
name, by a happy fortuity, has be- 
come immortalized in the annals of 
New-York City. While he ruled here 
peacefully and good-naturedly, the 
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time came about for the granting of 
another city charter, to supplement 
as well as to confirm the one granted 
under Governor Dongan; and hence 
it has ever since been designated by 
his name. ‘This last charter,” re- 
marks Chancellor Kent, “is entitled 
to our respect and attachment, for its 
venerable age, and the numerous 
blessings and great commercial pros- 
perity which have accompanied the 
due exercise of its powers.” It de- 
serves, therefore, more than a passing 
notice. Weare concerned here only 
with its historical setting, and the 
data are fortunately at hand for pre- 
senting this circumstantially. 

After the important charter of 1686, 
granted under Dongan, another one 
of less importance, referring exclu- 
sively to the single matter of ferry 
privileges, was granted just twenty- 
two years later, in 1708, under Lord 
Cornbury. Now, in 1730, and again, 
by acurious cvincidence, twenty-two 
years after, the corporation of New- 
York became solicitious for a new 
charter. There had always been 
some legal difficulty in the minds of 
the magistrates, because while the 
charter of 1686 had received the im- 
press of the ducal seal of York, 
James II. had failed to put the royal 
seal to it. Accordingly, on August 
6, the corporation laid before the - 
governor and his council a petition 
for the issue of a charter by the hand 
and under the seal of George II. The 
petition specified the grants and 
privileges which it was desired to 
have confirmed or to obtain in addi- 
tion. It was referred to a committee 
of which James Alexander, the father 
of the Lord Stirling of Revolutionary 
fame, was chairman, A week later, 
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on August 13, the committee were 
ready with their report. A few altera- 
tions had been made in the wording 
of the document, also in the figures 
set down for quit-rents and other 
matters; it was thereupon unani- 
mously agreed to grant or to recom- 
mend the granting of it as thus 
amended. It was necessary, in the 
next place, to transmit the charter to 
England, to procure the approbation 
of the authorities there, and to re- 
ceive the king’s seal.. Therefore it 
was not till February 11, 1730-1, that 
occurred the formal presentation of 
the new charter to the city. To the 
citizens of the metropolis this must 
ever remain an occasion of deép in- 
terest. The date itself is auspicious, 
being precisely one year before the 
birth of Washington.’ 

On the day mentioned, the mayor, 


recorder, aldermen, and assistant ° 


aldermen appeared in a body before 


the governor and his council. Robert - 


Lurting, named in the instrument as 
mayor, stepped forward to receive 
the charter from the hands of the 
governor, and took the oaths of office 
administered by the latter. The 
mayor naming for the office of 
deputy-mayor one of the aldermen, 
John Cruger,; his Excellency ap- 
pointed him to the position at once. 
Next in the order of ceremonies was 
the reading of an address of thanks 
signed by all the members of the cor- 
poration, by Francis Harrison, the 
recorder. 

As the leading idea of this speech 
or address was that the good nature 
or indulgence of the governor had 
induced the corporation to petition 
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for the new charter during his term, 
Montgomerie was much gratified. 
He replied to it. in the following 
words: 

I am very. glad that it has been in my 
power to promote the prosperity and interest 
of the city of New-York, which I believe I 
have effectually done by now delivering to 
your Mayor the King's royal and most gra- 
cious charter. It gives me great satisfaction 
my being fully assured that the officers 
named in the charter are fit for their respec- 
tive trusts and will dotheir duty with a strict 
regard for his Majesty’s service and the 
good of the city. 

Although this is not the place for 
treating of the charter in detail, a 
few points of a rather curious inter- 
est may be briefly noted. In the first 
place, we find that one ward has been 
added to the original six. It was 
parceled out of the generous propor- 
tions of the “Out Ward,” and ap- 
propriately named, in honor of the 
present governor, the “ Montgomerie 
Ward.” » But the Out Ward still re- 
mained, comprising all of Manhattan 
Island above Chambers street. It is 
distinctly faid down that the juris- 
diction of the city shall extend across 
the waters on all sides of the island, 
to the low-water line on the West- 
chester; Long Island, and even New 
Jersey shores until opposite Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, including also the is- 
lands in the vicinity of the city. The 
members of the corporation are care- 
fully enumerated to include one 
mayor, one recorder, seven aldermen, 
seven assistant aldermen, one sheriff, 
one coroner, one common clerk, one 
chamberlain, one high constable, six- 
teen assessors, seven collectors, six- 
teen constables, and one tarshal. 


1 In the O. S. February 11, 1730-1, was just one year before Februbary 11, 1731-2, which in the N. S., adopted in 
1753, has become February 22, 1732. 
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If any person, after being appointed 
or elected to any of these offices, re- 
fused to serve, a fine of fifteen pounds 
($75) was to be imposed, except in 
the case of such as had to furnish 
bondsmen. The mayor’s office was 
not elective until more than a 
century later: he was appointed by 
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charter itself was a monumental fac- 
tor in the development of the city. 
It stood through all the changes in- 
cident to the revolutionary period 
and that of the formation of our 
Federal Union. The Revolution, 
which meant for New York British 
occupation for several years, sus- 


ANCIENT DUTCH TOWN, SHOWING CROW-STEPPED GABLES. 


the royal governor and later by the 
governor of the State; in 1834 oc- 
curred the first election of a mayor. 
But space will not allow, nor will it 
be necessary here, to pursue the sum- 
mary of these minute details. The 


pended its functions temporarily. 
Yet the State Constitution of 1777, 
and that of 1821, confirmed it in all 
its essential particulars, so that, as 
Chancellor Kent wrote in 1836 (words 
which may equally apply to the pres- 
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ent day): “It remains to this day 
with much of its original form and 
spirit, after having received by stat- 
ute such modifications and such a 
thorough enlargement in its legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive branches, 
as were best adapted to the genius 
and wants of the people, and to the 
astonishing growth and still rapidly 
increasing wealth and magnitude of 
the city.” 

According to many of the histo- 
rians of our city, there are three main 
events which distinguished Mont- 
gomerie’s brief administration: the 
granting of the charter, the founding 
of a library, which finally developed 
into the New York Society Library, 
and the establishment of a line of 
stages between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Due attention has been 
given to the first of these important 
matters. As to the third, it would 
appear from the latest history of 
Philadelphia published, that the date 
of the establishment of regular stage 
communication between New York 
and that city must be placed at least 
two years after Montgomerie’s death.’ 
The library is a subject which reaches 
through more than one administra- 
tion, and will therefore necessarily 
merit allusions or accounts more or 
less fugitive or detailed in subse- 
quent chapters as well as here 

In September, 1728, Governor 
Montgomerie received word that the 
private library of an English clergy- 
man, the Rev. John Millington, had 
been bequeathed by-him to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts; and that the 
society—something like our present 
church boards of foreign missions, 
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and evidently regarding New York 
as included within its range of opera- 
tions among the heathen—had de- 
cided to bestow Mr. Millington’s gift 
of books upon the corporation of our 
city. There were a little over six- 
teen hundred of them, a fair number 
for a private library, but rather a 
modest beginning for a municipal 
one. Naturally the prevailing char- 
acter was theological or devotional, 
though doubtless the “ Wits of Queen 
Anne’s’ Time”—Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Swift—found a place among 
them. These volumes, moreover, 
were not the first donation of this 
kind: a smaller collection, also for- 
merly the private library of a clergy- 
man, was already in the possession 
of the city. This had been presented 
in 1700 by the Rev. John Sharp, Lord 
Bellomont’s chaplain in the fort. As 
this gentleman was still living, the 
authorities now gave into his charge 
the library as thus materially in- 
creased, quarters were assigned for it 
in the City Hall, and here access to it 
was given to the public at large. 
Mr. Sharp, however, being an aged 
man, did not long survive his ap- 
pointment; and after his death no 
one was found either able or willing 
to take his place. Hence the City 
Library fell into sad neglect, until it 
was transferred to the keeping of the 
Society Library, organized in 1754, 
becoming thus the nucleus of the in- 
stitution that still exists and flour- 
ishes in this city to-day. - 

To these particulars of special in- 
terest may be added a few others 
that have not received much notice 
hitherto. One of these is a state- 
ment of the annual amounts of im- 


1“ History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 ’’ (Scharf and Westcott, Phila., 1884, in 3 vols.), 1 : 206. 
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pofts té and exports from New York 
between the years 1723 and 1728. 
This table was made up in Novem- 
ber, 1729, and covers the period from 
Christmas to Christmas in each year: 


YEARS, 
1723-1724 
1724-1725 
1725-1726 
1726-1727 
1727-1728 


IMPORTS. 
421,191 
25,316 
38,307 
31,617 
21,005 


EXPORTS. 
£63,020 
70,650 
84,850 
67,373 
78,561 


From this it can be seen, however 
limited the scale as compared with 
the prodigious figures of the present, 
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New York according to the latest re- 
port, or $876,808,110? Turning to a 
subject of a more domestic interest, 
we find that during this administra- 
tion a law had to be enacted to pre- 
serve a favorite article of food—the 
oyster. In a letter of Governor 
Montgomerie to the lords of trade, 
December 21, 1730, there is an enum- 
eration of acts passed by the assem- 
bly. “No. 9” in this series is “an 
Act for the better preservation of the 
oyster.” In commenting on it the 
governor wrote: “There was an Act 
of this kind formerly passed in this 
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that the business of New York, while 
fluctuating from year to year during 
these five, yet was such that the bal- 
ance of trade, or the amount of re- 
ceipts, was always on the right side 
for the little colonial seaport, the ex- 
ports being, by this showing, some- 
times double, sometimes triple, and 
sometimes almost fourfold the im- 
ports. But taking the largest figure 
of these all—the amount of exports 
for the year 1726, namely, £84,850, 
or roughly $425,000o—what is that to 
the foreign commerce of the port of 


province, during the continuance 
whereof the Oysters encreased to that 
degree, that the City of New York 
was constantly supplied in the proper 
season at easie rates, but since the 
expiration of it, the people being 
under no restraint, the Banks are 
almost destroyed. To preserve what 
is left, and to procure an increase is 
the design of this Act, which will be 
greatly to the advantage of this City, 
if it be duely observed.” The work- 
ing of this act must have been bene- 
ficial, for Professor Kalm, the Swed- 
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ish traveler, about fifteen or sixteen 
years later, discourses of the con- 
sumption of oysters in New York as 
a feature worthy of special note in 
his book. Finally, there needs to be 
set down here, as belonging to this 
period an event of decided interest in 
the history of American manufac- 
tures. In the year 1730 there was 
built “on the fifth lot from the cor- 
ner of Centre and Reade Streets” 
what is called in the records a “stone- 
ware kiln or furnace.” It was in fact 
a smelting-furnace for the reduction 
of iron ore, the first not only in New 
York city, but, it is claimed, in the 
United States. The lower portions 
of this structure, or the arch, were 
still to be seen under the founda- 
tions, or forming a part of the foun- 
dations, of the house occupying the 
spot in 1842, which was then in the 
use of the Manhattan Company. 
Surely it is not well to despise the day 
of small things. What vast industries, 
whose clangor rises upon the atmos- 
phere from day to day, whose unre- 
mitting demands supply the means 
of sustenance to thousands of dili- 
gent wage-earners, have succeeded 
this little furnace near the corner of 
Reade and Centre streets, whose 
black fumes were wont to hover over 
the still waters of the Kolk-pond! 

On three different occasions the 
term of an incumbent of the govern- 
or’s chair had been unhappily termi- 
nated by death. To that obituary 
list, comprising the names of Slough- 
ter, Lord Bellomont, and Lord Love- 
lace, that of Montgomerie must now 
be added. There is no record of the 
cause of his decease; but in the sum- 
mer of 1731 the frightful scourge of 
the smallpox, which so repeatedly 
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visited both Europe and America 
and ruthlessly carried off multitudes 
before Jenner's day, again afflicted 
New York. An epidemic which de- 
stroyed the lives of five hundred peo- 
ple out of a population of nine thou- 
sand, within comparatively a few 
weeks, was truly an appalling one. 
That plague which had not spared a 
queen upon her throne—for it was 
of the smallpox that Mary died in 
1694—would not be unlikely to in- 
fect a governor’s mansion. On June 
20 he wrote his last letter to the 
authorities in England; and curiously 
enough, in it he has occasion to men- 
tion the death of two councilors, one 
a member of the New York council, 
the other of that of the province of 
New Jersey. His sickness must have 
been sudden and brief, for on July 1 
he was dead; hence it is more than 
likely that he was attacked by the 
prevailing disease and fell a victim 
to its ravages. He died at five 
o’clock in the morning. The council 
had been summoned during the night, 
when it became imminent that his 
Excellency would pass away. At 6 
A. M, they met in formal session in 
the council-chamber, with President 
Rip Van Dam in the chair; and the 
first act in the emergency was to con- 
sult Governor Montgomerie’s instruc- 
tions as to his successor in case of 
death. These were clear to the ef- 
fect that until the next governor 
should arrive from England the duties 
of chief magistrate were to devolve 
upon the member who had been long- 
est in the council, and by virtue of 
which he was also president thereof. 
Hence the mantle of gubernatorial 
authority fell upon the worthy shoul- 
ders of Rip Van Dam; and in view 
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of the subsequent controversy be- 
tween Van Dam and Governor Cos- 
by, it is worthy of remark that one 
point in connection with the succes- 
sion was carefully considered and 
definitely settled. This was the 
emoluments of office to which Presi- 
dent Van Dam would be entitled. 
When on September 3 the question 
of passing the warrant for the two 
months’ salary came up, it was post- 
poned for the consideration of the 
board when every member should be 
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present, and the matter meantime re- 
ferred to a committee of which Coun- 
cilor De Lancey was chairman. The 
matter was also referred by message 
to the speaker of the assembly, who 
preferred to leave it to the decision 
of the council. Finally, on February 
7, 1731-2, there is this entry on the 
minute-book: “The warrant for the 
payment of the Presidents Sallary 
being this Day moved to the Board 
and the reasons for and against the 
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Presidents having the whole Sallary 
Settled on the late Governour being 
read and Maturely considered of, It 
is the opinion of the Board that the 
President is Entitled to the whole 
Sallary and afterwards a Warrant for 
paying the President the Sum of 
439° for his Quarters Sallary after 
having been read was signed by his 
Honour.” 

Ere we pass on to President Van 
Dam’s interregnum, a few words more 
must be devoted to the deceased 
governor. On July 6 the council 
took measures for the proper dispo- 
sition of the effects of the departed. 
It is learned from this action that 
Governor Montgomerie was entirely 
without wife or family. No very 


near relation even formed a part of 
his household. A Mr. Avery, one of 
the gentlemen in waiting on him at 


the executive mansion, was sum- 
moned, in order to ascertain whether 
his Excellency had left a will. Avery 
knew of none, but gave information 
of the presence in the province of a 
distant relative, a Mr. Charles Home. 
In the name of the latter letters of 
administration of the governor's es- 
tate were granted, and an inventory 
of the effects was made. This in- 
ventory is still on record, and affords 
an interesting insight into the char- 
acter of the appointments and appur- 
tenances of a governor’s mansion and 
state. The list includes no less than 
sixteen horses, with elegant sets of 
harness for occasions of state, as well 
as of a more serviceable kind for 
traveling purposes, and a coach and 
chaise. The other notable items are 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of 
wines and liquors, and a library set 
down at one thousand dollars, and 
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composed of fourteen hundred vol- 
umes. The possession of such an 
extensive private library was as rare 
as it was remarkable outside of the 
learned professions; but that it 
should have been possessed by a gen- 
tleman constantly alluded to as rather 
distinguished for his lack of ordinary 
intelligence for one in his station, is 
quite unaccountable. 

For the origin of the Van Dam 
family we must look to Albany, New 
York. There one Claes Ripse Van 
Dam attained prominence as a suc- 
cessful trader among the Indians be- 
fore the Dutch rule ended. His son 
Rip was born at Albany about the 
year 1670, Twenty years later he 
has already attained some standing 
among men of business and position 
in New York; and he is on the side 


of the old council against Leisler, 
upon a petition adverse to whom his 


name appears. This political affilia- 
tion remains the same under Bello- 
mont. Having had experience of the 
sea as a captain of trading-vessels of 
his own, he, as a growingly prosper- 
ous merchant, with vessels to dis- 
patch on more extended voyages 
than those earlier ones to the West 
Indies, naturally came into conflict 
with Lord Bellomont’s rigorous ap- 
plication of the English trade‘ acts. 
His vessels were seized as those of 
others were, and he himself, as an 
anti-Leislerian, could consistently 
take satisfaction in bearing a part in 
the opposition to the earl. So under 
Cornbury he continued of the court 
party, being appointed to a seat in 


1 John Austin Stevens, in his ‘‘ Colonial New York: 
Sketches Biographical and Historical” (New York, 
1867), p. 105, says of Rip Van Dam’s birth, ** at what 
date is now unknown.” But in young Lewis Morris’s 
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the council on that governor's arri- 
val in 1702. Therefore, at the time 
of Montgomerie’s death in 1731, Rip 
Van Dam had been for twenty-nine 
years a councilor. He was now a 
person of large wealth and, to judge 
from his portrait, a man of aristo- 
cratic bearing, but benevolent, and 
certainly very handsome. His wife, 
too, was a lady of pure Dutch ex- 
traction, and they had a large family 
of children—according to some ac- 
counts no less than fifteen, although 
these did not all live to maturity. 
But the strangest thing about his 
elevation to the office of acting gov- 
ernor of an English province, and 
that which throws a flood of light 
upon conditions in the old Dutch city, 
is that Mr. Van Dam was not very 
familiar with the English language. 
A not unfriendly critic, speaking of 
him and ‘of another member of Mont- 
gomerie’s council in regard to this 
matter, remarks: “If they understand 
the common discourse, ’tis as much 
as they do.” If this seem almost in- 
credible, it is to be remembered 
that it was not till thirty-four years 
after this date that the first English 
sermon was preached in a Dutch 
Reformed Church, by an English- 
speaking pastor of that church; and 
the calling of that pastor had caused 
such a bitter opposition that it en- 
tailed a lawsuit even after his arrival 
in the city. President Van Dam was 
a member of that old church, all his 
numerous offspring being recorded 
on its registers of baptism. 

The acting governor’s rule lasted 


letter to the lords of trade of July 19, 1729 (Doc. rel. 
Col. Hist. N. Y., 5: 886), the statement is positively 
made that Mr. Rip Van Dam was “about sixty.” 
This seems to make the date of his birth about 1670. 
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just thirteen months. It was distin- 
guished by but two events deserving 
of note. One took place at a distance 
from the city, but it might have seri- 
ously affected its safety, and it bore 
hard upon the honored president’s 
reputation for efficiency until within 
a few years. The subtle French un- 
restrained by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
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and built a fort at Crown Point, 
near its southernextremity, It would 
be but an easy march to strike a 
blow at Albany from this coin of van- 
tage, and a further descent of the 
broad Hudson would give them ac- 
cess to New York itself. The histo- 
rian William Smith, an Englishman 
writing about a Dutchman, and seek- 


THE DUTCH CHURCH BELL OF 1731.! 


and anticipating the inevitable rup- 
ture of the peace, had audaciously 
descended the Lake of Champlain, 


1 This bell was cast in Amsterdam in 1731, silver 
coin being melted asa part of the bell-metal. It was 
purchased by money bequeathed for that purpose by 
Colonel Abraham De Peyster, who died in 1728 The 
inscription is as follows: ‘‘ Me fecerunt De Gravae et 
N. Muller, Anno 1731. Abraham De Peyster geboren 
den 8 July, 1657, gestorven den 8 Augustus, 1728. Een 
legaat aan de Nederduytsche Kerke, Nieuw York.” 
{Made by De Graaf and N. Muller, Anno 1731. Abra- 


ing his authorities among New Eng- 
land papers, avers that Van Dam, 
“distinguished more for the integrity 


ham De Peyster born July 8, 1657, died August 8, 1728. 
A legacy to the Dutch Church, New York.] Mr. John 
Oothout, a member of the’church, hid the bell during 
the occupation of the British. It was replaced after 
the evacuation in 1783, was removed to the Ninth street 
Reformed Church in 1844, thence to the Lafayette 
Place Collegiate Reformed Church in 1855, and again 
in 1872 to the Forty-eighth street and Fifth Avenue 
Church, where it now peals forth the hours of service. 
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of his heart than his capacity to hold 
the reins of government,” had been, 
so to speak, “caught napping” by 
these nimble French, and knew noth- 
ing of the perilous move until in- 
formed thereof by Governor Belcher 
of Massachusetts. But documentary 
evidence, existing at Albany, and 
collected by Mr. Brodhead in 
London as well as the minutes of 
the assembly, prove that Van 
Dam had procured the information 
and transmitted it to the latter 
body for action to be _ taken 
months before Governor Belcher’s 
letter reached him. He sent Bel- 
cher’s letter to the assembly on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1732. On September 30, 
1731, he had sent the previous com- 
munication to that body. And on 
November 2, 1731, his letter to the 
lords of trade contained an account 
of an “Act for fortifying the City of 
Albany.”’ 

It was a proud period for the Dutch 
population and Church, when one of 
their own number had been raised to 
the supreme seat in the province. 
One evidence of the fact that this 
was their feeling is a plate of a new 
Dutch church which was “ dedicated” 
to him in 1731.2. The church in Gar- 
den street was now nearly forty 
years old, and the increasing popula- 
tion demanded another edifice. A 
large plot of ground on the east side 
of Nassau street, extending from 


1 Steven’s ‘* Biographical Sketches,” p. 107; Doc. rel. 
Col. Hist. N. Y., 5: 927. 

2 The reader is warned not to make the mistake in 
reading this sentence which a recent historian has 
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Cedar to Liberty street, was pur- 
chased for five hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. Building thereon was 
begun soon after and the corner-stone 
laid early in 1727. The church was 
so far completed in 1729 as to make 
it possible to hold servicesin it. But 
it was not finished until 1731, when 
the plate of it was made and appro- 
priately inscribed to President Van 
Dam. The eyes of many now living 
in New York city have looked upon 
this same structure, or so much of it 
as rose above the crowd of secular 
adjuncts which aided in converting 
its sacred precincts into the New 
York Post-office. 

The prudent, wise, and unassum- 
ing administration of affairs by the 
acting governor continued that state 
of good feeling, and promoted that 
abatement of partizan bitterness, as 
well as of a fretful opposition of pop- 
ular rights to real or fancied en- 
croachments of royal prerogative, 
which had been realized under Mont- 
gomerie. On February 4, 1731-2, the 
lords of trade wrote to President Van 
Dam that his Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint Colonel William 
Cosby to succeed the deceased gov- 
ernor, and in August, 1732, he ar- 
rived in New York. Now the days 
of peace were over, and the battle 
which then was resumed had no end 
until there was an end to the coming 
of colonial governors altogether. 


made, in recording it as a fact that the church, not the 
plate, was dedicated to Van Dam. Their adulation of 
their esteemed countryman would hardly carried the 
pious Dutch people to this blasphemous extravagance, 
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DESCRIPTION OF NEW YORK IN 1737. 


In connection with the preceding article 
the following letter will be found both inter- 
esting and amusing. It is taken from Brad- 
ford’s Gazette No. 627, and is directed as fol- 
lows: “‘ For the Kingdom of Ereland, in the 
North of Ereland, near to Aughnacloy, in 
the County of Tyrone, To Baptist Boyd, the 
Reverend Minister of the Gospel, in the Par- 
ish of Aughelow. Let aw Persons that see 
this, tak Care to send it to the Reverend 
Baptist Boyd. Minister of Gospel in the Par- 
ish of Aughelow in the County of Tyrone, 
living near Aughnacloy. With Care.” 

New York City, November 7, 1737. 
Reverend Baptist Boyd. 

Read this Letter, and look, and 
tell aw the poor Folk of your Place, 
that God has open’d a Door for their 
Deliverance; for here is ne Scant of 
Breed here, and if your Sons Samuel 
and Fames Boyd wad but come here, 
they wad het more Money in ane 
Year for teechin a Letin Skulle, nor 
ye yer sell wat get for Thrre Years 
Preechin whar ye are, Reverend Bap- 
tist Boyd, there ged ane wee me in the 
Ship, that now gets ane Hundred 
Punds for ane year for teechin a 
Letin Skulle, and God kens, little 
he is skilled in Learning, and yet 
they think him a high learned Man. 
Ye ken I had but sma Learning when 
I left ye, and now wad ye think it, I 
hea 20 Pund a Year for being a Clark 
to York Meeting-House, and 1 keep a 
Skulle for wee Weans: Ad dear Sir, 
there is braw Living in this same 
York for hig learned Men. The 
young Foke in Ereland are aw but a 
Pack of Couards, for I will tell ye in 
short, this is a bonny Country, and 
aw Things grows here that ever I did 
see grow in Ereland; and -wee hea 


Cows, and Sheep and Horses plenty 


here, and. Goats, and Deers, and .Ra- 
coons, and Moles, and Bevers, and 
Fish, and Fowls of aw Sorts: Trades 
are aw gud here, a Wabster gets 12 
Pence a Yeard, a Labourer gets 4 
Shillings and 6 Pence a Day, a Lass 
gets 4 Shillings and 6 Pence a Week 
for spinning on the wee Wheel, a 
Carpenter gets 6 Shillings a Day, and 
a Tailor gets 20 Shillings for making 
a Suit of Cleaths, a Wheel-wright 
gets 16 Shillings for making Lint 
Wheels a Piece, Indian Corn, a Man 
wull get a Bushell of it for his Day’s 
Work here; Rye grows here, and 
Oats and Wheet, and Winter Barley, 
and Summer Barley; Buck Wheet 
grows here, na every Thing grows 
here. Now I beg of ye aw to 
come our here, and bring our wee ye 
aw the Cleaths ye can of every Sort, 
beth o’Linnen and Woollen, and 
Guns, and Pooder, and Shot, and aw 
Sorts of Weers that is made of Iron 
and Steel, and Tradesman that comes 
here let them bring their Tools wee 
them, and Farmers their Plough 
Erons; a Mason gets 6 Shillings a 
Day; fetch Whapsaws here, and Hatch- 
ets, and Augurs, and Axes, and 
Spades, and Shovels, and Bibles, and 
Hammers, and Fsalm Bukes, and 
Pots, and Seafaring Books, and setch 
aw Sorts of Garden Seeds, Parsneps, 
Onions, and Carrots; and Potatoes 
grows here very big, red and white 
beth, fetch aw the Bukes here you 
can get, fetch a Spade wee a Hoe, 
made like a stubbing Ax, for ye may 
clear as muckle Grund for to plant 
Indian Corn in ane Month as will 
maintain Ten Folk fora Year. Dear 





NEW YORK UNDER MONTGOMERIE. 


Reverend Baptist Boyd, 1 hea been 
120 Miles in the Wolderness, and 
there I saw a Plain of Grund 120 
Miles lang and 15 Bred, and there 
never grew nor Tree upon it, and I 
hea see as gud Meedow grow upon it, 
as everI seein Zreland. There is a 
great wheen of the Native Folks of 
this Country turned Christians, and 
will sing the Psalms bonely, and ap- 
pear to be Religiouss that gee Minis- 
ters plenty of S’kins for his Steepend, 
and he gets Siller plenty for the 
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can when ye can grip them; desire 
my Fether and Mether too, and my 
Three Sisters to come here, and ye 
may acquaint them, there are Lads 
enough here, and bid my Brether 
come and I will pay their Passage; 
Desire James Gibson to sell aw he has 
and come, and I weel help him too; 
for here aw that a Man works for his 
ane, there are ne revenus Hunds to 
rive it free us here, ne sick word as 
Hebringers is kend here, but every 
yen enjoys his ane, there is ne yen to 
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S’kins again; Deer Skins and Bear 
Skins; Ye may get Lan here, for 10 
Pund. a Hundred Acres for ever, and 
Ten Years Time tell ye get the Money, 
before they wull ask ye for it; and it 
is within 40 miles of this York upon a 
a River Side, that this Lan lies, so 
that ye may carry aw the Guds in 
Boat to this York to sell, if ony of 
you comes here it is a very strong 
Lan, rich Ground plenty of aw Sorts 
of Fruits growing in it, and Swin 
plenty enough: There ary Cay, and 
Stirks, and Horses that are aw wild 
in the Wolderness, that are aw yer 


tak awa yer Corn, yer Potatoes, yer 
Lint or Eggs; na, na, blessed be his 
Name, ne yen gees Bans for his ane 
here. 

I bless the Lord for my safe Jour- 
ney here, I was Cook till the Ships 
aw the Voyage, we war Ten Weeks 
and Four Days on the Sea before we 
laned; this York is as big as twa of 
Armagh; I desired to be remembered 
to aw my Friends acqvaintance, my 
Love to your sel Reverend Baptist 
Boyd, and aw yer Family; I do desire 
you to lent this letter to James Broon, 
of Drumern, and he kens my Brother 
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James Gibson, and he weel gee him 
this Letter: It shall be my earnest 
Request yence mere, to beg of ye aw 
to come here, I did value the See ne 
mere than dry Lan; Ler aw that 
comes here put in gud Store of Oten 
Meel, and Butter, and Brandy, and 
Cheese, and Viniger, but above aw 
have a Writing under the Han of the 
Capden of the Ship ye come in; If I 
war now in Ereland, I wad ne stay 
there, yet I think to gang there as 
Factor for a Gentleman for this City 
of York, he my Relation by my 
Fether, he is Returney of the Law 
here. There is Servants comes here 
out of Ereland, and have serv’d their 
Time here, wha are now Justices of 
the Piece; I wull come to Zre/and gin 
the Lord spare me about Twa years 
after this, and I wull bring Rum, and 
Staves for Barals, and Firkins, and 


Tanners Bark for to sell, and Money 
other Things for this Gentleman, 
and my sel, for I wull gang Super 


Cargo of the Ship, so that if 
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nene of ye come I will bring ye 
aw wee my sel, by the Help of the 
Lord. 

Now I have geen you a true De. 
scription of this York, luke the 8th 
Chapter of Deuteronomy, and what it 
saith of the Lan there, this is far bet- 
ter; Now this is the last of 6 Sheets 
I hea writt to you on this Heed, I 
hope that you Fether wull be stoot 
and come, and aw that I have named, 
fear ye ne the See, trust in God, and 
he wull bring ye safe to shore, gin to 
plees him, now the Lord make ye se 
todo. Ne mere fre me, but my Duty 
till my Fether and Mether, and my 
Sisters and Brether, and yence mere 
my kind Love till yer self, Reverend 
Mr. Baptist Boyd; if any yen sends me 
a Letter, direct till Mr. Fohn Pem- 
berton, Minister of the Gospel in Mew 
York, send it wee ony Body comin 
till ony of these Parts, and let it be 
given to the Post-Hoose in America, 
and I will get it fre Fohn Pemberton, 
and now my Love till ye aw. 

James Murray. 





THE GRAVE OF TAMENEND (TAMMANY) 


[F one descends the Neshaminy creek 
along its right bank at Prospect 
Hill, in New Britain township, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, and coming 
out of the hemlock grove that over- 
hangs the water, ascends the first 
rivulet that crosses his path, a walk 
of three or four hundred yards will 
bring him to its source: a small spring 
half hidden by grass, in a hollow of 
the open hillside meadow. About 
fifty feet downward from the spring, 
close to the rill, we find, by pulling 
away some briars, an old stump much 
decayed, where forty years ago 
stood a large poplar, and just forty- 
seven feet below it some large sap- 
lings mark the former site of a chest- 
nut tree. Between the two stumps 
stands a young cherry tree, and there, 
a little nearer the rivulet, at the foot 
of the bank, eleven feet from the pop- 
lar and thirty-six from the chestnut 
(according to Aden H. Brinker), is 
the site of an Indian grave. 

The spot is on the farm now owned 
by Enos Detweiler,’ about a mile up 
Neshaminy creek from Godschalk’s 
dam, and there is no doubt that about 
the middle of the last century an In- 
dian chief was buried there by white 
men. The local tradition of the death 
and burial has been often referred to 
by antiquarians, notably in Watson's 


1 1 traced back the ownership of the property in the 
Doylestown land records to about 1770. From that 
time (Deed Book 19, p. 76) it had come down through 
David Caldwell, William Forbes, William Dean, 
David Waggoner, Abram Moyer, John Moyer, Captain 

J. Robbarts, in 1822; (Deed Book 49, p. 139) to John Q. 


Annals (ii., 172), in a quoted letter 
written from Bucks county, by one 
E. M., in about 1842, to the editor; in 
Sherman Day’s Historical Collection 
(p. 163); in Harper's Magazine (vol. 
xliv., p. 639); by W. J. Buck in the 
Doylestown Democrat for May 6, 1856; 
and by John Rodgers within: a few 
years in the Doylestown /ntelligencer. 

It was noted down by me last year, 
from the lips of Thomas Shewell Esq. 
of Bristol, the oldest living male de- 
scendant—great-grandson of Walter 
Shewell (born 1702, died 1779), who 
superintended the burial about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

A very aged Indian, too infirm to 
walk, so ran the story as he knew it 
direct from his ancestors, while being 
carried by younger followers toa 
conference with the _ proprietaries 
(probably at Philadelphia), halted 
near the above mentioned spring.’ 
There, tired of their burden, the 
young Indians built a hut for the old 
man, and leaving him in charge of an 
Indian girl, suddenly, after night 
came on, abandoned him and went on 
to the rendezvous. So enraged and 
distressed was he, on waking to find 
himself deserted, that he tried to com- 
mit suicide by stabbing himself; and 
when his weak, trembling hand could 
not thrust the knife with effect, at 


Adams Binker and the present owner. I cannot learn 
that it was ever owned by the Shewells. 

2 The common version and that of Sherman Day, 
taken from some member of the Shewell family about 
1840 (Hist Coll. p. 163), says distinctly that the old chief 
fell ill on the road, 
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last set fire to his bed of leaves and 
threw himself upon it.’ The other 
Indians, who had been refused a hear- 
ing by the proprietaries in his absence 
and sent back to fetch him, on arriv- 
ing at the hut found him dead, with 
a great hole burned in his side. 

The affair was noised abroad, and 
Walter Shewell, Esq., of Painswick 
Hall,” the most prominent man in the 
neighborhood, and once sheriff of 
Bucks county, had the body buried in 
the presence of the Indians near the 
hut. All the common versions repeat 
the incident omitted by Mr. Shewell, 
that Walter Shewell’s son Robert, 
then a little boy, wanted to go with 
his father to the funeral, but was for- 
bidden. The Misses Shewell of 
Doylestown are very certain of the 
detail as forming part of their family 
tradition. But their cousin, my in- 
formant, doubts it. Not long after, 
the body of a son or descendant of 
Tammany, or Tamenend (for so all 
the traditions distinctly name the 
buried chief) was brought by Indians 
to the spring and there buried near 
the other grave, where Mr. Thomas 
Shewell my informant, remembered 
seéing both grave-mounds with the 
stones and the two large trees, in 
about the year 1816.° Still later, two 
more dead Indians, supposed to have 
been descendants of Tamenend, were 
brought by the tribe to the spot for 
burial, and finally, for some reason 
unknown, interred in the old New 
Britain (Baptist) churchyard, where 

1 All the other versions say that he first tried to 
burn himself, but was prevented, and afterwards 
stabbed himself while the girl was at the spring. 

2 Painswick Hall named after an ancestral country 
seat of the Shewells in England. The old house re- 
cently sold by the Misses Shewell of Doylestown still 


stands on the left of the road leading from New Britain 
to Castle Valley, the first building on the left after 
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all trace of their unmarked graves 
have been lost.* 

On January 31, 1892, I visited the 
spring and site .of “ Tammany’s 
grave,” in the company of the only 
two persons now living who probably 
could positively identify the spot— 
Aden H. Brinker of New Britain, and 
Edward Brinker, sons of John Quincy 
Adams Brinker, who had bought the 
Detweiler farm from Captain Rob- 
barts and sold it to its present owner. 
Knowing the need of exactness in 
these facts, I took the greatest care in 
learning from the Brinker brothers 
that Captain Robbarts had been a 
particular friend of the Shewells and 
a frequent guest at Painswick Hall, 
scarcely a mile away; that through 
Nathaniel Shewell the then owner 
(uncle of Mr. Shewell of Bristol) 
and others of the family, he had 
been fully acquainted with the partic- 
ulars of the tradition. That after his 
sale of the farm to the Brinkers, he 
had boarded at the house until his 
death, and had frequently shown the 
boys and their father the graves by 
the spring. 

Aden H. Brinker was about four- 
teen years old when his father ordered 
him to remove the grave stones. 
They were flat, unhewn slabs of red 
slate, about three feet long and one 
and a half wide, with no marks upon 
them, standing at Tammany’s grave, 
six or seven feet apart, and protrud- 
ing about eight inches from the 
ground. Much less account was 
crossing the road to Godschalk’s mill. Early in the 
last century it belonged to an estate of five hundred 
acres. The Shewells were in New Britain in 1729. 

8 The Misses Shewell knew nothing of this grave. 
4 The Misses Shewell had not heard of these graves. 
Neither had the present sexton at New Britain. 


Eugene James, Esq., has an indistinct recollection of 
having heard them mentioned. 
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made of the second grave than of the 
first, but both brothers remember 
their father and Captain Robbarts 
pointing it out, about fifty feet away, 
across the gully. Thus the spot has 
changed much since the graves were 
visible. So much, that perhaps Mr. 
Shewell, who has not seen it for near- 
ly eighty years, would not recognize 
it. The steep overhanging bank has 
been much graded down by plowing. 
The source, according to Mr. Brinker 
has receded nearly one hundred feet 
from the poplar stump. The trees are 
gone and the hillside is bare.’ Still, 
if there is any certainty in human 
evidence, we are here within a few 
feet of the historic grave. Here, no 


doubt, a rusty iron knife or hatchet, 
a few glass beads bought from white 
men, and possibly abrass medal, 
might be dug up to tell the tale of 


this memorable interment. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no relic hunter, 
for the sake of a few comparatively 
modern trinkets ( since he need expect 
to find no implements of the stone 
age), will venture to disturb the spot. 

There is no doubt; then, as to the 
burial of the Indian, and little doubt 
as to our having found the spot. 
The only remaining question is as to 
the identification of the chief. Was 
it Tamenend? 


! Besides the two large trees referred to, a walnut 
and two other chestnuts on the slope above the spring 
and opposite Tammany’s grave, were cut down by the 
Brinkers for barn building at the same time, 1850-60. 

2 But it is useless, I think, to assign, as he does, 1749, 
or the date of any known public conference to the jour- 
ney of the old man and his followers over Prospect Hill. 
Examination of the signed treaties proves that no one 
chief whatever his rank assachem was present at any of 
the land conferences which did not concern him personal- 
ly. Tamenend who was head sachem of the whole Len- 
ape system until 1718, was not present at the Jersey land 
treaty of 1763, or the lower Bucks county sale in 1692, 
or the Chester and Pennypack sale in 1685, nor that for 
the Schuylkill and Pennypack lands in 1683 or Susque- 
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Sherman Day (Historical Collections 
p. 163) answers the question-in the 
negative, and adduces in proof an in- 
genious and, at first, a convincing ar- 
gument. He fixes, and I think cor- 
rectly, the date of burial after 1740; 
because Robert Shewell, the “little 
boy” who asked in vain (according 
to the common tradition) to go to the 
funeral was born then.” Tammany, 


‘he thinks, could not possibly have 


been living so late and escaped the 
notice of the Moravian missionaries 
who explored the forks of the Dela- 
ware in 1742, and the Susquehanna 
soon after. But this is only a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Day’s, and so is my 
answer to it. I suggest that Tamen- 
end might have been living after 1740, 
unnoticed by white men, and for the 
following reasons: 

First, Tamenend was present at a 
council in Philadelphia on July 6, 
1694, when the Iroquois wanted the 
Delawares to attack the settlers 
(Colonial Records i., 447) when he made 
this speech: ‘“Weand the Christians 
of this river have always had a free 
roadway to one another, and, though 
sometimes a tree has fallen across the 
road, yet we have still removed it 
again, and kept the path clear, and 
we design to continue the old friend- 
ship that has been between us and 
hanna and Delaware lands in 1683 (See Colonial Records 
and Pennsylvania Archives). When, in 1683, selling 
lands between the Neshaminy and Pennypack (Pa. 
Arch., i., 62), Tamenend concerned himself with his 
own patrimony. A study of the deeds throws little 
light on the governmental system of the Lenape; we 
find appended to each a list of strange names, and the 
same tract sold several times by different individuals, 
with no hint of a general tribal supervision. Doubtless 
dozens of informal conferences were never recorded, 
to anyone of which Tamenend may have been called. 
The 1749 conference concluded a sale of lands beyond 
the Blue Mountains. At that time Tamenend, if living 


had been deposed from the office of chief sachem for 
thirty-one years. 
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you.” And again, on July 6, 1697 
(Pennsylvania Archives i., 124), when 
with “Wehiland, my brother, and 
Weheequickhon, a/ias Andrew, who is 
to be king after my death,” he again, 
for the third time, sells his land be- 
tween Pennypack and Neshaminy 
creeks. This is the last official notice 
of him thus fardiscovered. If he was 
forty years old then, he would have 
been ninety-three in 1750; orif fifty, 
one hundred and three at the later 
date, which is in general accord with 
the Bucks county tradition of his 
great age; upon which tradition 


Cooper bases his description in the 
Last of the Mohicans. 

Secondly, the lands lying between 
Pennypack and Neshaminy creeks 
constituted the particular territory of 
Tamenend himself, which he sold 
three times over to William Penn, in 


1683, 1692, and 1697. Then and for 
years after the word Tamenend must 
have been identified with the region, 
and is it likely that the Shewells, who 
came there in 1729, only thirty-one 
years after the last sale, would have 
made a mistake in the name? 

Third, there is some corroborative 
evidence for the tradition in a song 
composed in honor of the American 
saint, Tammany, in 1783, at one of the 
meetings of the then celebrated Tam- 
many brotherhood in Philadelphia, 
beginning: 

Of Andrew, of Peter, of David, of George, 

What mighty achievements we hear. 


It must have been written later than 
the date of the first Philadelphia al- 
manac that dubbed Tamenend a saint 
about 1760-70. While its last verse— 
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At last growing old and quite worn out 
with years 
As history doth truly proclaim, 
His wigwam was fired, he nobly expired, 
And flew to the skies in a flame— 


infers either that the composer had 
heard the story of his death on Nesh- 
aminy, or had, which is rather unlike- 
ly, confused him with the well-known 
Tedyuskung, who was burned to 
death in his wigwam, at Wyoming, in 
1763, while intoxicated. 

At one of the society’s meetings in 
1781, a delegation of Senecas visited 
the society’s “wigwam” on the 
Schuylkill, where hung a portrait of 
“Tammany,” on _ which occasion 
Cornplanter made a speech, and, 
pointing to the picture, poured a liba- 
tion of wine on the ground, saying: 
“Tf we pour it on the ground, it will 
suck it up and he will getit.” It was 
this merry-making brotherhood, 
founded in Philadelphia before the 
Revolution, who set in vogue the 
myth that the three white balls on 
Penn’s coat of arms represented three 
dumplings which Tammany had 
cooked for him at the treaty tree. 
They adopted Indian names, and 
paraded in Indian dress on Tam- 
many’s day (the 1st of May).’ They 
invented all manner of myths, stories 
and sayings about the great Indian, 
and had him dubbed a saint by certain 
almanac makers. In short, they set 
going the word Tammany, so to speak 
over the country, and gave rise to all 
the other so-called Tammany socie- 
ties in the United States; among them 
the Independent Order of Red Men, 
and the New York political organiza- 
tion known as Tammany Hall, 


} The frequent elaborate Indian costumes still common at city parades in Philadelphia are unquestionably a relic 
of these processions, 
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founded in Borden’s City Hotel, in 
New York, in 1789. Thus also origi- 
nated the name of Tammanytown, 
Juniata county; of Mount Tammany, 
near Williamsport, Maryland; of 
Tamenend, Schuylkill county; of Tam- 
many street, Philadelphia, now But- 
tonwood; of St. Tammany parish, 
Louisiana; of Tammany, Mecklin- 
burgh county, Virginia, and of a hun- 
dred other places similarly designated. 

But lastly, to return to our subject, 
there is no question that the three 
clans of the Lenape—the wolf, turtle 
and turkey—were in a vague way 
presided over by a head sachem, 
chosen from the turtle clan by the 
members of the two other clans 
(Lenape and their Legends, p. 47). Just 
what his powers were is not definitely 
known. He certainly had little or 


nothing to do with the land sales of 


his fellow chiefs to the whites. Los- 
kiel says that “he arranged treaties 
and conventions of peace” and kept 
the wampum peace belt of the tribe 
(Mission, p. 135). He held his office 
during good behavior, and so gener- 
ally until death. Such a chief was 
Tamenend, and the others—Allum- 
pees (died 1747); Nutimus, probably 
Tatemy (died 1761); Netatawces (in 
the west) and Tedyuscung (in the east 
died 1763)—who came after him until 
the removal of the Delawares from 
eastern Pennsylvania." Such were 
the many who came before him if we 
are to believe the testimony of the 
“ wallum olum,” or Lenape bark record, 
an historic song illustrated by mne- 
monic pictographs, and sung by med- 
icine men at sacred occasions, recount- 
ing the tribal migrations. They ap- 


1 These and many other interesting and uncollected 
data I find in an annotated edition of Reichel’s Mem- 
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pear also on the full list of head 
sachems, discovered by the eccentric 
antiquarian C. A. Rafinesque, and 
recently published by Dr. Brinton, 
(Lenape and their Legends, 170). 

The wallum olum tells us that Tam- 
enend, or “the affable,” was not the 
first of his name, but that long before 
counting back by the names of scores 
of rulers before the coming of the 
whites, there were two other Tamen- 
ends, the first, a celebrated head 
sachem in the far west before the 
tribe had migrated eastward. Taking 
this and Reichel’s Memoirs of the 
Moravian Church as our authority, we 
learn that our Tamenend was pre- 
ceded by Ikwahou, and probably suc- 
ceeded by Allumpees or Sassoonan, 
who was made chief in 1718, and held 
the office till his death in 1747. 

Here is an important date. The 
certain end of Tamenend’s reign in 
1718. If he died then, that is the end 
of our story. But that he did so is 
by no means certain. For some rea- 
son not thoroughly explained, the 
Iroquois at about this time obtained 
that curious moral and physical influ- 
ence over the Delawares which has 
been the subject of much curious 
speculation. Then it was that gover- 
nors were sent down from the six 
nations to look after them, and they 
were referred to as “women” and 
“in petticoats,” and took that position 
of a conquered people which they 
held down to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. What the details of this 
sudden decadence were, whether a 
defeat in battle or a weakening inter- 
nal dispute, no one has as yet author- 
itatively learned. The Moravians did 


ortals of the Moravian Church, at the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 
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not come into the upper Delaware 
and Susquehanna region until 1742, 
and, as Heckewelder testifies, the 
Indians were very reticent on these 
subjects. Allumpees, made sachem 
1718, was a weak character, and died 
a drunkard in 1747. As the tool of 
the Iroquois he may have been elected 
_ by their powerful influence to super- 
sede Tamenend, nor is it impossible to 
suppose that the latter, by a patriotic 
resistance to the majority of his peo- 
ple at the time of their degradation, 
had become distasteful to the six 
nations. 

If it be not unfair to suggest this, 
we have a ready explanation of the 
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several apparent contradictory facts, 
that he had a great reputation among 
his tribe, and yet that they said so 
little about him; that he lived until 
about 1750, and yet was unnoticed by 
early settlers and missionaries, and in 
public documents. Yet this is but 
supposition, and I have thus far tried 
in vain to sift to the bottom the 
stories that Tamenend once lived 
upon the site of Easton; was buried 
where Nassau Hall now stands at 
Princeton college; lived in the State 
of Delaware, or at the place in Dam- 
ascus township, Wayne county, called 
by the early Connecticut settlers “ St. 
Tammany’s flat,” in 1757. 


H. C. MERCER. 





JOHN BROWN’S RAID 


= BROWN is yet to be fully 
appreciated. Itis not enough to 
believe that in his work he all blindly 
brought about the destruction of 
slavery; that had it not been for the 
far-reaching effect of his efforts slav- 
ery might, perhaps, even yet be in 
existence in this country. One who 
would justly estimate his career must 
admit that the attack at Harper’s 
Ferry was a cool, considerate under- 
taking, well planned ; that it was not 
an ill-judged, poorly conceived 


scheme, which met with failure be- 
cause nothing but failure could with 
reason have been expected. 

“It was among the best planned 


and executed conspiracies that ever 
failed,” declared Vallandigham, after 
listening to and taking part in a 
lengthy examination of Brown imme- 
diately after his capture; and the 
words but justly express the truth. 

“They are mistaken,” said Gover- 
nor Wise of Virginia, at almost the 
same time, “they are mistaken who 
take Brown to be amadman. He is 
a man of clear head. He is cool, 
collected, and indomitable.” 

Exactly what were Brown’s plans 
will never be known. “I do not 
know that I ought to reveal my 
plans,” said he courteously, when 
pressed for fuller explanations while 
under arrest, nor did he ever fully 
explain them. To have done so 
would have involved in danger many 
who have never been suspected. “I 
will answer freely and faithfully 
about what concerns myself—I will 
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answer anything I can with honor— 
but not about others,” Such was 
his calm declaration, and it was a 
declaration which, when published 
throughout the land, stilled anxiety 
in many a distant man’s heart. For 
he never intended to carry out his 
plans with such a little force as was 
with him when he seized the arsenal 
and armory buildings. He relied 
upon prompt reénforcements, upon a 
speedy rallying about him of large 
numbers of ardent helpers. But he 
would not tell what he expected, and 
such of those who were with him, or 
might have known somewhat fully 
regarding his plans, were killed in 
the fight or afterward executed, or, if 
among the few who escaped, felt 
themselves bound in honor to follow 
the example of silence set by their 
leader. Those who were to have 
stood by him, but who, at the su- 
preme moment failed to do so, will 
certainly never tell. Rather will 
they join the cry about the rashness 
of the undertaking. Rather will they 
seek to discredit the practicability of 
the plan, even while constrained to 
praise the disinterested bravery of 
the leader whose life was a sacrifice 
to its failure. 

‘It must not be forgotten that Brown 
was far-sighted to a remarkable de- 
gree, and that he was able to coolly 
design the successful carrying out of 
daring plans. It is then. extremely 
unlikely that he would, for a supreme 
effort at Harper’s Ferry, project a 
movement that was sure to be foolish- 
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ly inefficient. That he expected ex- 
tensive reénforcements is certain. 
These were, to a great extent, to 
come from among the slaves them- 
selves, but he depended upon much of 
- trained white aid as well. When it was 
suggested to him, after his arrest, that 
no man in the possession of his 
senses could have expected to suc- 
ceed with but such a handful of men 
and backed only by negroes, he re- 
plied that he had had promises of 
ample assistance. In answer then, to 
a further inquiry, he spoke in an 
evasive way of slave assistance, and, 
seeming to think that he had said 
more than he ought, would not par- 
ticularize regarding the other ample 
aid. To the master of the armory he 
made a most significant statement. 
“We are Abolitionists from the 
North,” he said, “come to take and 
Our organiza- 


release your slaves. 
tion is large and must succeed.” 
Brown was not a man who was giv- 
en to idle boasting, and therefore his 
statement that the organization was 
large is worthy of careful considera- 


tion. There were with him when the 
blow was actually struck, but little 
more than twenty men, but the fact 
must not be overlooked that almost 
every one was an officer under his 
provisional government, and Brown 
was not the man to have a follow- 
iug. of officers alone. It must have 
been intended that the officers would 
have privates under them, and, in- 
deed, we find that Brown’s general 
orders, issued but a few days before 
the attack, provided for the dividing 
of his force into battalions of two 
hundred and eighty-eight men each. 

We were very recently at Harper's 
Ferry, and went with intense interest 
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about the localities associated with 
the incursion of Brown. We were 
fortunate, too, in finding a man, Jesse 
Graham by name, who was one of 
the prisoners held by Brown as hos- 
tages during the struggle. His nar- 
rative was clear and graphic, for he 
told of but what he saw and what 
he remembered, without any attempt 
at argument, although personally his 
feelings were with the anti-Brown 
faction. and in the war he took part 
on the Confederate side. To his per- 
sonal knowledge of the momentous 
events that occurred at Harper's 
Ferry he has not added by reading 
about them in books, and when such 
a man tells, in unconsciously graphic 
style, the plain story of his personal 
experiences, his statements should be 
listened to carefully and with a large 
measure of confidence. Without the 
slightest idea that such information 
could be of any special interest to us, 
he told how, at one time, Brown 
looked across the river and, seeing 
quite a party of armed men, in reality 
more of his enemies, hurrying onward 
along the road under Maryland 
Heights, exclaimed that there, at 
length, were some:of his friends ; and 
this statement seemed to us to be of 
great importance. A few of his own 
men had been left in charge at what 
had been the headquarters, or the 
Kennedy farm, a few miles from the 
ferry, and had these few men tried to 
join him in the town they would have 
come by the road under Maryland 
Heights. It could not, however, have 
been that Brown believed the force 
that he saw to be those few men, for 
Graham distinctly states that the 
party consisted of quite a considera- 
ble number. It is clear, then, that 
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Brown believed the force to be the 
first arrivals of the reénforcements so 
eagerly looked for. 

Graham states, too, that, in a lull 
of the firing, Brown remarked that 
he had a picket line established from 
there to the Mississippi river, and 
this remarkable statement throws 
new light upon the extent of the plot 
and the deep-laid plans of the one 
who conceived it. It need not, of 
course, be supposed that Brown had 
a literal line established; but it seems 
clear that friends and supporters, 
with whom he had a distinct under- 
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take of supposing that his followers 
were always ready too. He had for 
years made no arrangements except 
such as might, on a moment's notice 
be thrown aside should the one great 
aim of his life so demand, and he be- 
lieved that his recruits were as unre- 
servedly committed to the cause. 
The reason for the change of date is 
not known, but it is believed that 
Brown received some intimation of 
treachery, and that he had to face the 
alternative of earlier action than he 
had planned, or certain ruin through 
the disclosures of a traitor. 
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standing and upon whose active as- 
sistance he was justified in relying, 
were scattered in considerable num- 
bers throughout the northern states. 
The attack upon the government 
buildings was made one week before 
the date first decided upon, and this 
fact will explain the necessary 
absence of some who could not, upon 
sudden notice join the force at an 
earlier time than had been anticipated 
and arranged for. Brown himself 


was always ready, and made the mis- 
3 


Brown’s plan was carefully devised 
It was most heedfully matured, with 
foresight and caution mingled with 


the daring. It was most bravely un- 
dertaken, and failed through circum- 
stances which he could not control. 
He might indeed, have escaped to the 
mountains before his enemies sur- 
rounded him in. overwhelming force, 
but rapid retreat was not what he had 
planned, and he held to his indefens- 
ible position in the village in the vain 
hope that the looked-for help would 
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surely come. Doubtless, in that pas- 
senger train which he stopped on the 
bridge, and which he after a little 
allowed to proceed on its way, were 
pale and frightened men who, led thus 
far by the promptings of honor and 
the promises upon which Brown relied 
could not, when put to the final test, 
step from the train, and join the band 
who, defying the.law and taking their 
lives in their hands, had actually be- 
gunarebellion. Brown was so dis- 
appointed by the failure of reénforc- 
ments to come from any direction, 
that his wonderfully clear intellect 
seemed for a time to be dimmed, and 
even after his leading followers coun- 
seled retreat he still clung with ten- 
acity to the plan of holding the 
buildings. When clearness of vision 
again came, he saw with prophetic 
sagacity, that all was for the best, and 
that slavery was doomed. The hero 
of Harper’s Ferry must be placed by 
the side of the greatest men that our 
country has known, and the place it- 
self must be considered one of the 
most profoundly important localities 
associated with American history. 
The town is situated in the midst of 
grandly impressive scenery. In its 
front, two dar lines of mountain 
heights converge grandly toward each 
other. The broad Potomac is shad- 
owed by the one. The beautiful 
Shenandoah, in alternate shallows 
and depths, glides at the base of the 
other. Just where the approaching 
mountains pause, leaving a rugged 
gap between, the two streams, there 
uniting into one, pour ‘their waters 
through, with the lofty cliffs frowning 
down on either side. Facing the gap 
isa high plateau, almost filling the 
space between the two rivers. It is 
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girt at almost every point with 
abruptly precipitous banks, and on the 
narrow strip of low ground at its base 
is the main street of the town bending 
about the rounding plateau point. 
A straggling street picks its way up 
the one part where the plateau may be 
thus scaled, while here and there de- 
tached houses are isolatedly perched. 

That John Brown loved mountains 
as he did, must have made Harper’s 
Ferry seem a peculiarly fit place at 
which to make his great attempt. 
His home at North Elba was among 
mountains, and his admiration for 
them was intense and strong. 

When Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son went to Brown's isolated home, 
to tell there of all that had occurred, 
and to take Mrs. Brown with him to 
visit her husband in prison in Vir- 
ginia, he was quietly told by one 
of ‘the family, that John Brown 
loved the location of his home 
because of the romantic beauty 
ofitssurroundings. And howstrange 
that Brown himself, on the way to the 
place of execution, and with but a 
few minutes more to live, should have 
glanced with admiring eyes over the 
dark line of the mountains and ex- 
claimed that it was a beautiful coun- 
try! But dearly as he loved moun- 
tains for their splendid beauty, there 
was a still deeper cause. ‘‘ God es- 
tablished the Alleghany mountains 
from the foundation of the world that 
they might one day be a refuge for 
fugitive slaves!” he had once ex- 
claimed, while at another time he had 
said, with profound’ earnestness: 
“God has given the strength of the 
hills to freedom. They were placed 
here for the emancipation of the 
negro race.” 
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Brown was almost six feet in height 
of slender, wiry build and giving the 
impression of unusual strength. His 
gray hair stood up in a dense mass 
above his forehead. His eyes were 
keenly alert. His beard was long 
and full, but could not hide the im- 
movable firmness of the jaw and 
mouth. He walked rapidly, making 
way for none, and others instinctively 
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church, He was ready to do acts of 
real kindness to those living about 
him, and his endeavors earned their 
gratitude. His name, so he said, was 
Isaac Smith, and none doubted it. 
He felt the supreme importance of 
his work, and with tremendous 
strength of belief considered himself 
a foreordained instrument. All that 
was done was exactly as had been 


AS HE APPEARED IN 1854. 


stepped from his path as he ap- 


proached. Such was the man who. 


under the mild disguise of farmer and 
prospector, had rented a farm among 
the heights near Harper's Ferry, and 
there carefully completed his prepa- 
rations. He was reserved and self- 
possessed. He regularly attended 


planned countless ages before, and 
this he believed, whether his plans 
failed or were successful. He did not 
plan to be captured and executed, 
and yet his clear vision saw beyond 
the temporary defeat to ultimate vic- 
tory. He calmly realized, and said, 
that he would be worth much more 
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dead than living, and thus he showed 
his prophetic insight into what was 
to come. 

Writing to a friend, from prison, 
regarding the fact that the slave-hold- 
ers, through his failure, had learned 
the nature of his plans; and were thus 
forewarned against any similar at- 
' tempt by others in the future, he said: 
“If Samson had not told Delilah 
wherein his great strength lay, he 
probably never would have pulled 
down the house.” Thus clearly did 
he foresee that in his death he 
would indeed pull down the house of 
slavery. 

The story of Jesse Graham, told us 
quietly as we sat with him at the 
door of his home in the village, 
brought vividly to mind John Brown 
and his great attempt. Roused from 
sleep by a commotion in the street, 
early in the morning of Monday, the 
17th of October, 1859, Mrs. Graham 
hurried to a front window and saw a 
neighbor expostulating with several 
men who, armed with riflés, were tak- 
ing him along. with them. She hur- 
ried to her husband, telling him what 
she had seen, and he, naturally 
enough, thought that the neighbor 
must have been charged with some 
_ offense and that the armed men were 
officers sent to arrest him. Dressing 
himself, he hurried out into the street. 

“Halt!” 

Close by his door (“ Right there!” 
as he pointed out to us) was a senti- 
nel, grimly surveying him with rifle 
half raised. 

“ Halt! you are my prisoner!” 

“What for?” 

“No matter. Here!’ (to another 
sentinel, a few rods off) “take this 
man to the guard-house!” 
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But Graham did not want to go. 
“Why must I?” he insisted. . 

“There’s no time for words! Hur- 
ry along!” was the peremptory reply, 
whereupon, without further objec- 
tion, he walked with the sentinel to 
the “guard house,” a little building 
within the armory grounds in which 
were kept the government fire engine 
and hose cart. 

Other residents were already there, 
and every few minutes more were 
brought in. None knew the cause, 
and all were in momentary fear of 
being killed. 

“Tsaac Smith” was the leader of 
the lawless force; and as he moved 
actively about from point to point 
the prisoners watched him in nervous 
apprehension, not knowing to what 
lengths he might proceed. 

“You don’t know what you are 
doing!” cried one, warningly. 

“Oh, yes 1 do; perfectly.” 

“ By whose authority is this?” 

“By my own.” 

Before long there were skirmishing 
shots; and Graham, looking out, 
could see men cautiously posting 
themselves here and there in position 
from which they could shoot at Smith 
and his followers. The firing was 
actively returned, but the assailants 
rapidly became so numerous that 
Smith was compelled to relinquish 
much of what he had originally 
planned to hold; and the little guard- 
house became a fort and his head- 
quarters. 

“ Captain, we can’t hold the bridge 
any longer!” exclaimed one of his 
men, hurrying in. 

“All right,” was the reply, made 
with the most complete calmness. 

Once, looking heedfully out, Gra- 
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ham saw that a man was slowly mov- 
ing along the railroad track which, on 
low trestle-work, overlooked the 
armory grounds. He could not see 
the man himself, he could see only 
his hat, and he watched its advance 
with eager curiosity. Thehat ceased 
its motion. The muzzle of a rifle 
appeared. There wasa shot. Anda 
bullet whizzed past Smith’s head, 
tore off some of his hair, and then 
struck another man on the knee. 
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Graham nervously thought that he, 
“remembered something about it.” 
“Well, I’m Osawatomie Brown!” 
And the announcement of this dread 
name struck with a chill of terror to 
the hearts of the men who were held 
prisoners there at his mercy. _ 
One of the raiders, shot in the left 
breast, came in, pulled off his belt, 
put down his rifle, unbuttoned his 
coat, and lay down on the floor. 
‘Where are you hurt?” said Brown 
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Smith, sitting on the tongue of the 
engine, just inside of the open door, 
merely turned slowly, and with 
superb coolness, and as he shut the 
door, nonchalantly remarked that it 
was a pretty good shot. 

“Did you ever read of the battle of 
Pottawatomie?” said he, suddenly, in 
a lull of the firing. 

“ No.” 

“Then you haven’t read much,” 
was the blunt comment, and-on this 


and the man feebly showed him. 

Graham then bent down to examine 
him, and found that the ball had 
struck a rib and glanced around the 
body, making a flesh wound only. : 
“Have one of your friends cut it out 
with a sharp knife?” he said. 

The wounded man felt the bullet, 
and as he did so he flushed deeply 
over neck and face. Then, without a 
word, he buttoned his coat, put on his 
belt, picked up his rifle, and went 
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out, and taking up a position, behind 
a tall stone gateway pillar which is 
still standing, fired fifteen or twenty 
shots with steady aim, while Graham 
inwardly fumed at this result of his 
surgical examination. At length, 
however, the man was again wounded 
and this time mortally, although he 
lingered in agony during that day 
and the ensuing night before death 
relieved him. 

Another wounded man moaned in 
pain. “Die like a man!” said Brown 
sternly, and the moaning ceased. 
Stephens was sent out with a flag of 
truce—the same Stephens of whom 
Annie Brown had said, “ He tries the 
hardest to be good, of any man I 
ever saw "—but the flag of truce was 
not respected, and he was shot down 
and lay writhing onthe ground. One 
of Brown’s sons lay down and slowly 
died. “There will be buckets of 
blood for every drop of his!” said 
Brown sternly, and again the prison- 
ers trembled, fearing that he would 
demand life for life. At length the 
terrible day was over, and night came 
on, and United States troops arrived, 
and the garrison and prisoners, with 
wounded and dying and dead men 
about them, waited for the morning. 

Colonel Robert E. Lee, “a fine- 
looking man,” as the narrator de- 
scribes him, advanced to a point not 
far frum the building, and sent one 
of his officers (the afterward famous 
J. E. B. Stuart, although Graham 
does not seem to know this) to de- 
mand unconditional surrender, prom- 
ising to hand the men over to lawful 
authority, and to protect them against 
mob violence. But Brown would 
not accept the terms. He offered in- 
stead, to give up.the place if allowed 
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to cross the river with his prisoners. 
There he would at once liberate them 
and take his chances in the moun- 
tains. Stuart returned to Lee with 
this message, and Graham, closely 
watching, saw Lee shake his head in 
disapproval. Then Stuart came once 
more to Brown and repeated Lee’s 
first proposition as being the most 
favorable terms that could be offered, 
whereupon Brown said briefly, “ That 
settles it,” and shut the door. 

And then came the attack of the 
regularly drilled troops. A heavy lad- 
der was brought, and used as a batter- 
ing ram, soon broke through the door. 
An officer’s voice sounded out sharply 
above all the din and confusion: 
“ First man on the right go in!” 

A man’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared; there was a shot; and the man 
fell, and was dragged quickly back. 

“First man on the left!” 

Another head; another shot; a 
scream of pain; and the gun dropped, 
and the man pressed his hand against 
his mouth, and blood ran through his 
fingers, and he too was dragged back. 
And then blinding smoke filled the 
room, and there were shouts and 
blows and groans, and Graham was 
fiercely grasped and dragged outside 
of the door. 

There, apparently dead, lay Brown. 
His head was gashed and bleeding, 
and the unconscious body was rolled 
on its face and then again on its back 
with careless roughness. 

One of Brown’s followers, dying, 
looked fully in the face of a man who 
was questioning him, and it was with 
a strange expression of peace and 
firmness and with wonderfully calm 
eyes. 

A shadow passed over his face. 
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“He’s dead!” 

“No! no!” 

But he was, and his face still wore 
that expression of wonderful peace. 

Brown himself however, was not 
dead, and recovered from his wounds 
sufficiently to be tried for his life for 
his daring attempt. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to death, and on 
the day of his execution wrote the 
following words: 

“JT, John Brown, am now quite . 
certain that the crimes of this 
guilty land will never be purged 
away but with blood. I had,as I 
now think vainly, flattered myself 
that without very much bloodshed 
it might be done.” i 

His grave is in northern New 
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and executed, is a pleasant, quiet, 
not unattractive town, and yet with 
nothing distinctive to mark it out 
from many another. The court 
house is still pointed out, and yet it 
can scarcely be considered the same 
building, as the old structure, with 
the exception of a portion of the 
walls, was some years since destroyed 
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York among the wild mountains that 
encompassed his solitary home. It 
is but a few rods from the house and 
is close -beside a great, massive 
bowlder into which is deeply cut the 
inscription. 


“JOHN BROWN. 1859.” 


Charlestown, where he was tried 


and the present building, therefore is 
almost entirely new. 


Brown was executed in a fieldin ; 


the outskirts of the town, and from 
the spot may be seen a wide-spread- 
ing view stretching over. fields and 
undulating country, and hemmed in 
in the distance by the dark blue 
mountains, impressively grand and 
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solemnly beautiful. What must have 
been his thoughts as he looked his 
last at the beautiful sky and those 
stretches of beautiful heights! And 
what must have been his reflections 
of mingled joy and pain, as he gazed 
at the distant gap in the mountains 
which marked the site of Harper's 
Ferry! The arsenal building at Har- 
per’s Ferry long since disappeared, 
and a hotel now stands upon its site. 
Across the street from the arsenal 
was the entrance to the inclosure in 
which stood most of the government 
works, including musket factory, 
forge, and work-shops. The inclosure 
was walled, and was about two hun- 
dred feet in width and one-third ofa 
mile in length. These buildings long 
since disappeared, and where they 
stood is now a desolate scene. Even 
the engine house, Brown’s fort, which, 
strangely enough, survived the alter- 
nate occupation of the town by rival 
armies that tried to excel each other 
in the destruction of public works, 
was recently torn down, and its bricks 
were shipped to Chicago to be there 
rebuilt for exhibition at the coming 
World’s Fair. The marks of its 
foundation walls are still there; 
weeds and broken brick are all about 
the spot; some stables are close by ; 
several saloons are near at hand; 
some of the iron pickets which were 
on top of the wall which surrounded 
the inclosure have been most pro- 
saically put to the use of construct- 
ing a pen for the keeping of pigs. 
The tall stone gateway pillars at 
the entrance to the inclosure are still 
standing. Close by Brown’s fort 
once stood the paymaster’s building, 
and while it, like the other structures, 
has disappeared, some iron doors, 
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once used to protect government 
treasure, are still standing erect 
among the ruins. Massive founda- 
tion walls, hidden by weedy growth, 
are at various points within the in- 
closure, and there are cellar-ways and 
wheel-pits, and at one spot a solitary 
chimney which towers aloft over the 
desolate scene about it. An old race- 
way is still there, and in it are stag- 
nant water, and weeds, and insects, 
and frogs. This inclosure runs along 
the bank of the Potomac. About a 
mile distant, around the blunt point 
of the town and upon the Shenan- 
doah, stood the rifle factory, and this 
building, on the day of the attack, 
Brown detached several men to seize 
and hold; but although they acted 
with bravery, they could of course do 
nothing against the tremendous odds. 
The building, like the others, was 
destroyed in the course of the civil 
war. 

On an old broken dam, which 
stretches in a long half-circular sweep 
across the stream, we one day 
crossed the Shenandoah toward Lou- 
don Heights, and a dense mass of 
foliage met us on the farther side. 
Trees and bushes and vines grow in 
rich profusion right up the steep as- 
cents, except where, in places, there 
are bare and precipitous stretches. 
And there, a little up the slope, and 
tucked oddly against the hillside, we 
found a log house, whitewashed and 
picturesque. No wagon road leads to 
it, and the little farming that the owner 
does is done by hand. A strangely 
isolated spot it is, although within 
plain sight of the town, but we found 
there something more than pictur- 
esqueness and solitude. 

* Would you like to see the grave 
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of some of John Brown’s men?” said 
the owner, and then he led us to a 
small potato patch some little dis- 
tance from the house. In the center 
of the patch was a little space covered 
with tall weeds, and the owner, 
brushing these aside, showed us the 
little, rough, unmarked stone which 
he himself placed there to mark the 
resting-place of the buried men. 

The spot is directly across the river 
from the rifle factory, of which Kagi, 
one of Brown’s most trusted fol- 
lowers, had with a few companions 
endeavored to hold possession, and 
when they saw the hopelessness of 
the effort and endeavored to escape 
to the farther side of the stream, they 
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were shot or drowned. Then their 
bodies were buried together, in one 
grave, on that lonely mountain side, 
there to remain unheeded, except for 
the care of this man, who, a stranger 
to them all, assisted at the burial and 
still is the only one to in any way 
care for the grave. 

Within view of the town that they 
helped to capture; at the side of 
that river, rushing and surging. on- | 
ward among the rocks; and at the 
foot of those lofty heights, towering 
upward in splendid abruptness— 
could there be a more striking spot 
for the last resting-place of men 
who were killed in the momentous 
raid? 


ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR. 
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Ta. femerr, ¥ fusca ae at Ihr old Cra tage J trent /]he allt» 

Arr, ¥ There te be Kifd trove wromacehy wr Phe con. 
Abn Coron 


Nots.—The above letter of John Brown is indicative us at a period when the plain farmer had not yet been 
of the simplicity of his life and character. As it was revealed to the world asa hero and martyr. The fac- 
written in 1854, it has a connection of peculiar value _ simile is presented through the courtesy of Mr. Walter 
with the portrait on page 527; both placing him before Romeyn Benjamin of 28 West 23d Street, New York. 





TRAITOR OR HERO. 
A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT OF BERKSHIRE.’ 


We love to hear of deeds of worth 
And valor, done by Son’s of Earth; 
We proudly note each honored name 
Emblazoned on the roll of Fame; 
And if we say, “I knew him well!” 
And can with truth, brave story tell 
Of comrade, friend, or e’en one born 
Upon our native soil;—the Morn 
Not more proud, ushers in fair Day 
Than we our hero’s deeds display. 


But what are bravery, valor, truth? 
One answer gives impetuous youth; 
Another, judgment riper grown. 
Heroes may differ; not alone 

Is courage found where cannons roar: 
‘Tis found within the cottage door. 
He must be brave, who dares be true 
To honest thought—one of a few, 
And braver he, who stands alone 

For love of cause he makes his own. 
And so I tell this simple story 

Of one, a hero, yet a Tory. 


He lived within a Berkshire town, 

An humble man, to fame unknown; 
And struggled hard, with ceaseless toil 
To win his bread from stony soil. 

For wife and children labored he, 

For children good and fair to see: 

For Mary, bonny, sweet, and strong 

Of heart and mind; and all day long 

As from the fields he turnéd his ear 

He caught faint snatches, fresh and clear, 
Of songs she caroled, as she spun, 

Or rocked her babe when toil was done. 
And when the air was faint and still 


1 This poem was read before the ‘‘ Berkshire Society of New York” on Feb. oth, 1893. The historical incident 
of which it treats is connected with the town of Hancock, Berkshire County, Mass, and may be found in the “ His- 
tory of Berkshire County.’ (I. B. Beers & Co, N, Y, 1885). 
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With noonday heat, adown the hill 
Would Richard turn his weary feet, 
To see in cottage door-way, sweet 
Mary standing, horn in hand, 

Waking glad echoes through the land; 
While baby crowed, and Dick, in glee 
Beckoned his father o’er the lea. 


The simple noon-day meal one day 

Was done; a neighbor passed that way 
And stopping at the cottage door 

He wiped his forehead o’er and o’er; 
With panting breath and flush, spake on, 
“ The British march towards Bennington! 
You are a Tory, well I know, 

And I, old England’s deadly foe! 

I cannot leave my plow, but I 

Will hate King George until I die!” 

He went his way. 


In Richard’s heart 
He woke a deep and bitter smart 


“My King I love!” to wife he said 
“To royalty I e’er was bred, 

My father taught us so: his sire 
Loved England well, and his desire 
To give at last to native sod 

His body, and his soul to God!” 


Out to the field. He could not stay; 

His heart was urging him away, 

Beyond the oxen’s clumsy tread 

Were marching troops, Baum at their head. 
And deaf to notes of bird or rill, 

He heard the bugle calling still, 

And rolling drum, to martial ring 

Beating the notes, God save the King! 


He left the field; took from the stall 

His trusty steed; then hiding all 

In his great heart that would have made 
Him falter, to his wife he said— 

Who trembling stood, with pallid cheek, 
“Be brave my Mary, for my sake! 

Tis duty calls me, I must go: 

God will protect my babes, I know!” 
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She watched him galop o’er the hill, 

Her eyes were dim, her heart stood still— 
Then kneeling on the cottage floor, 

As wives have done so oft before 

She cried, ‘Make me, O! God above, 
Worthy of him, the man I love!” 


On through the waning Summer day 
Our hero sped upon his way; 

O’er shrunken stream and brook-bed dry, 
Through forests where the shadows lie, 
On, on, till to her sable breast 

Night gathered all the world to rest. 


The early morning, once again 

Saw Richard draw his horse’s rein. 

Not long he traveled: ere the moon 

His well wrought plan was overthrown. 
A cry of “ Halt!”: two soldiers spied 

Our hero. ‘“ Whence and whither?” cried 
The foremost rider. Quoth the man, 
“To join Baum’s troops at Bennington.” 


A traitor self-confessed but brave; 

He would not lie his life to save! 
Backward they turned his horse’s head, 
And through the waning sunlight led 
His faithful steed, that in the gloom 
Bore Richard to a felon’s doom. 


In prison cell he patient lay, 
Nor murmured through the weary day; 
So frail the walls, his brawny hands 
Could crush them, and unloose his bands. 
But Conscience ruled; he would not flee, 
“Only one favor grant to me 
Good jailer! for my children, wife, 
For whose dear sakes I'd give my life, 
Help me some honest work to do! 
Each night I will return to you; 
Each day will labor with a will 
For those who love and trust me still.” 
His plea was granted. 

Every morn 
The key in ponderous lock would turn 
And Richard find himself, at will 
A free man or a prisoner, still. 
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The Autumn passed and Winter drear 
With cold and sleet closed the sad year; 
His reign was pitiless and long, 

And when the Spring came with a song 
And thrill of beauty, in each breast 

Woke joy that could not be expressed— 
Not so, the hero of our tale: 

Spring came to him with sob, and wail, 
And moan from hearts that dared not speak 
The fears that blanched each sunken cheek. 
The Sheriff brought the dreaded word, 
“Your case the next one to be heard ! 

I go with you to-morrow morn 

To Springfield; from the Judge to learn 
Your fate!” but Richard calm replied 

“Go not my friend! I, to be tried 

Will go alone. You know me now 

And need not fear I'll prove untrue; 

For whether weal or woe, betide 

I'll meet my fate nor turn aside.” 


True to his word, he started on 
Through woodland path, to meet alone 
The higher powers; with none to plead 
His cause, or kindly intercede. 

While plodding on, with downcast eye, 
There met him, riding slowly by 

One Edwards, great of heart and mind, 
—His sire now known to all mankind— 
He saw the prisoner’s pensive air, 
“Whither, my friend, this morning fair?” 
“To Springfield,” said the honest man, 
“Treason the charge! Unless I can 
The claim refute—nor shall I try— 

My life the forfeit. I must die!” 

With wonder and amazement stirred, 
His simple tale the stranger heard. 
Then parting, said, “You are sincere 
And brave, my friend! yield not to fear! 
Life such as yours should not be lost; 
We'll meet again, what e’er the cost.” 


The trial ended, Richard rose 

Before his Judge. ‘“ The case will close! 
What say you sirs! you know the truth, 
Worthy or not this man of death?” 
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“ Aye sir!” said one; and “aye!” again 
And every juror said, “ Amen!” 

“ High treason proven, it remains 

For me to give you o’er to chains,” 
The Judge replied, “till some near day 
When you with life the forfeit pay!” 


Then Richard thought of home, sweet home, 
Where he no more should ever come; 

Of bonny Mary, brave and fair, 

And smiling children gathered there, 

And from his great, strong heart of love 
There came a sob. Oh, God above, 

Pity my children, who must bear 

This stain upon their name, else fair; 

And gentle Mary, true and good, 

Who by my side has faithful stood 

Through all these months! Oh, God! must she 
Bear this disgrace for me—for me! 


“ One chance remains” they whispered low 
Who heard these sobs and moans of woe— 
“To Boston send! there, of the State 

Are counselors, who now await ae 
Appeals like this for pardon. Send! 

We yet may save our doomed friend !” 


Quickly they went; though time is long 
When those we love are suffering wrong; 
The case was stated, and, intent 

Rose to his feet the President. 

“Friends, counselors!” he said, “I plead 
For this man, in his dire need. 

Shall we not grant him pardon, life, 

For sake of children and of wife?” 

Rose one; “good sir; it must not be 
That traitors such as he go free!” 

So answered one, so answered all, 

Till Edwards rose, majestic, tall, 
Holding his hearers by his spell, 

He told the tale we know so well. 

The simple pathos of his word 
Convinced the Council, each heart stirred 
To see with kind and tender view 

Not traitor, but a brother true 

Of earnest, honest heart, and brave 
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As those who fill a martyr’s grave. 

And when the question came once more 
Not one voice answered as before; 

But, by one common impulse swayed, 
In clear decisive tone, each said 

“Good President, a pardon give— 

Let this man, Richard Jackson live!” 


JosEPHINE E. GooDALE. 





SERGEANT LEE’S EXPERIENCE WITH BUSHNELL’S 


SUBMARINE TORPEDO IN 


AS to Captain David Bushnell, of 

the Revolutionary Army, some- 
times mentioned as the father of mod- 
ern submarine warfare, and who in 
Washington’s recollection was “a man 
of great mechanical powers, fertile in 
inventions and master of execution,” 
one must be referred for details of 
life and service to the monograph 
issued in 1881 by General Henry L. 
Abbot, of the United States Engineer 
Corps, who had gathered all the in- 
formation then to be had respecting 
this comparatively obscure genius of 
76. It is a graceful and valuable 
tribute from an accomplished branch 
of our military service to the Ameri- 
can pioneer in the profession.’ 

In brief, Bushnell, while a student 
in college, during the years 1771-75, 
endeavored to solve the problem of 
conducting without detection a pow- 
erful explosive under a ship, and ig- 
niting it without danger to the opera- 
tor. He succeeded in perfecting a 
remarkable machine or craft for the 
purpose, and made his first offensive 
attempts with it in New York harbor in 
the summer of 1776. That the at- 
tempts proved futile was due more 
to incidental circumstances than to 
defect in the principle or design; and 
had opportunities been given him for 
repeated experiments he would doubt- 
less have made good all that was 
claimed for his invention. Lieuten- 


1 The Beginning of Modern Submarine Warfare, 
under Captain David Bushnell, Sappers and Miners, 
Army of the Revolution. Being a Historical Compila- 
tion arranged by Lieuténant-Colonel Henry L. Abbot, 
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1776. 


ant F. M. Barber, of the United 
States navy, after careful study of 
the machinery of the torpedo as de- 
scribed by the inventor himself, has 
expressed the opinion that, notwith- 
standing its failures, “it seems to 
have been the most perfect thing of 
its kind that has ever been construc- 
ted, either before or since the time of 
Bushnell.” 

Ezra Lee, sergeant and then ensign 
in the Connecticut line of the Revo- 
lutionary army, who operated the 
torpedo, contributed much informa- 
tion regarding it to others, which ap- 
pears in General Abbot’s monograph; 
but in the following letter we have 
for the first time any facts in the case 
from his own pen: 


‘*Lyme [Conn.], 20¢h Feé’y, 1815. 
To GENERAL Davip HUMPHREYS, 

Dear Sir,—Judge Griswold and Charles 
Griswold Esq., both informed me that you 
wished to have an account of a machine in- 
vented by David Bushnell of Saybrook at the 
commencement of our Revolutionary War. 

In the summer of 1776 he went to New 
York with it to try the ‘‘ Asia” man of war; 
—his brother being acquainted with the 
working of the machine, was to try the first 
experiment with it, but having spent untill 
the middle of August, he gave out in conse- 
quence of indisposition. Mr. Bushnell then 
came to General Parsons (of Lyme) to get 
some one to go and learn the ways and mys- 
tery of this new machine and to make a trial 
of it. General Parsons sent for me and two 
others, who had given in our names tqgo in 


Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. Printed at the Engineer School of Application, 
Willets Point, New York, 1881. See Magazine of Am- 
erican History for 1882. 
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a fire-ship if wanted, to see if we would 
undertake the enterprise. We agreed to it; 
but first returned with the machine down 
Sound and on our way practised with it in 
several harbours. We returned as far back 
as Say-Brook with Mr. Bushnell, where some 
little alterations were made in it, in the 
course of which time (it being 8 or 10 days) 
the British had got possession of Long Island 
and Governor's Island. We went back as 
far as New Rochelle and had it carted over 
by land to the North River. 

Before I proceed further, I will endeavour 
to give you some idea of the construction 
of this machine, turtle or torpedo, as it has 
since been called. 

Its shape was most like a round clam, but 
longer, and set up on its square side.’ It was 
high enough to stand in or sit as you had oc- 
casion, with a composition head hanging on 
hinges.? It had six glasses inserted in the 
head and made water tight, each the size of 
a half Dollar piece to admit light. In a clear 
day a person might see to read in three 
fathoms of water. The machine was steered 
by a rudder having a crooked tiller, which 
led in by your side through a water joint ;* 
then sitting on the seat, the navigator rows 
with one hand and steers with the other. It 
had two oars of about 12 inches in length, 
and 4 or § in width, shaped like the arms of 
a windmill which led also inside through 
water joints, in front of the person steering, 
and were worked by means of a wench (or 
crank); and with hard labour, the machine 
might be impelled at the rate of 3 nots an 
hour for a short time. 

Seven hundred pounds of lead were fixed 
on the bottom for ballast, and two hundred 
weight of it was so contrived as to let it go 
in case the pumps choked, so that you could 
rise at the surface of the water. It was sunk 
by letting in water by a spring near the bot- 
tom, by placing your foot against which the 
water would rush in, and when sinking take 
off your foot and it would cease to come in 
and you would sink no further; but if you had 
sunk too far, pump out water until you got 
the necessary depth. These pumps forced 
the water out of the bottom, one being on 
each side of you as you rowed. A pocket 
compass was fixed in the side, with a piece 
of light wood on the north side, thus +, and 
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another on the east side thus —, to steer by 
while under water.‘ Three round doors 
were cut in the head (each 3 inches diameter) 
to let in fresh air untill you wished to sink, 
and then they were shut down and fastened. 
There was also a glass tube 12 inches long 
and one inch diameter, with a cork in it, 
with a piece of light wood fixed to it, and 
another piece at the bottom of the tube to 
tell the depth of descent;® one. inch rise of 
the cork in the tube gave about one fathom 
water. 

It had a screw that pierced through the 
top of the machine with a water joint which 
was so very sharp that it would enter wood 
with very little force; and this was turned 
with a wench or crank, and when entered 
fast in the bottom of the ship the screw is 
then left and the machine is disengaged by 
unscrewing another one inside that held the 
other. From the screw now fixed on the 
bottom of the ship a line let to and fastened 
to the magazine to prevent its escape either 
side of the ship. The magazine [of powder] 
was directly behind you on the outside, and 
that was freed from you by unscrewing a 
screw inside. Inside the magazine was a 
clock machinery, which immediately sets a 
going after it is disengaged, and a gun lock 
is fixed to strike fire to the powder at the set 
time after the clock should run down. The 
clock might be set to go longer or shorter; 20 
or 30 minutes was the usual time to let the 
Navigator escape. This magazine was 
shaped like an egg and made of oak dug out 
in two pieces, bound together with bands of 
iron, corked and paid over with tar so as to 
be perfectly tight; and the clock was formed 
so as not to run untill this magazine was un- 
screwed. 

I will now endeavour to give you a short 
account of my voyage in this machine. 

The first night after we got down to New 
York with it that was favourable (for the time 
for a trial must be when it is slack water and 
calm, as it is unmanagable in a swell or a 
strong tide) the British fleet lay a little above 
Staten Island. We set off from the city; the 
whale boats towed me as nigh the ships as 
they dared to go and then cast me off. I soon 
found that it was too early in the tide, as it 
carried me down by the ships. I however 


hove about and rowed for 5 glasses by the 















ship’s bells before the tide slacked, so that I 
could get alongside of the man of war which 
lay above the transports. The moon was 
about 2 hours high, and the daylight about 
one. When I rowed under the stern of the 
ship I could see the men on deck and hear 
them talk. I then shut down all the doors, 
sunk down and came under the bottom of 
the ship. Up with the screw against the 
bottom but found that it would not enter.® I 
pulled along to try another place, but devi- 
ated a little one side and immediately rose 
with great velocity and come above the 
surface 2 or 3 feet between the ship and the 
daylight, then sunk again like a porpoise. I 
hove about to try again, but on further 
thought I gave out, knowing that as soon as 
it was light the ship’s boats would be rowing 
in all directions, and I thought the best gen- 
eralship was to retreat as fast as I could, as I 
had 4 miles to go before passing Governor's 
Island. So I jogg’d on as fast as I could, 
and my compass being then of no use to me, 
I was obliged to rise up every few minutes 
to see that I sailed in the right direction, and 
for this purpose keeping the machine on the 
surface of the water and the doors open. I 
was much afraid of getting aground on the 
island, as the tide of the flood set on the 
north point. 

While on my passage up to the city, my 
course, owing to the above circumstances, 
was very crooked and zigzag, and the 
enemy’s attention was drawn towards me 
from Governor’s Island. When I was abreast 
of the fort on the Island, 3 or 400 men got 


1“ The machine was built of oak in the’strongest 
manner possible, corked and tarred, and though its 
sides were at least six inches thick, the writer of the 
foregoing told me that the pressure of the water 
against it at the depth of two fathoms was so great 
that it oozed quite through as mercury will by means 
of the air pump. Mr. Bushnell’s machine was no larger 
than just to admit one person to navigate; its extreme 
length was not more than 7 feet. When lying in the 
water, in its ordinary state without ballast, its upper 
works did not rise more than 6 or 7 inches out of 
water, 

2 This composition head means a composition of 
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NOTES TO THE LETTER.! 





1 The notes at the end of Sergeant Lee’s letter appear to have been appended by Mr. Griswold, of Lyme, before 
the letter was forwarded to General Humphreys. 
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upon the parapet to observe me; at leangth 
a numbér came down to the shore, shoved 
off a 12 oar’d barge with 5 or 6 sitters and 
pulled for me. I eyed them, and when they 
had got within 50 or 60 yards of me I let 
loose the magazine in hopes that if they 
should take me they would likewise pick up 
the magazine, and then we should all be 
blown up together. But as kind Providence 
would have it, they took fright, and returned 
to the island to my infinite joy. I then 
weathered the Island, and our people seeing 
me, came off with a whale boat and towed 
mein. The magazine, after getting a little 
past the Island, went off with a tremendous 
explosion, throwing up large bodies of water 
to an immense height.’ 

Before we had another opportunity to try 
an experiment our army evacuated New York 
and we retreated up the North River as far 
as fort Lee. A Frigate came up and anchored 
off Bloomingdale. I now made another at- 
tempt upon a new plan. My _ intention 
was to have gone under the ship’s stern and 
screwed on the magazine close to the 
water’s edge, but I was discovered by the 
watch, and was obliged to abandon this 
scheme; then shutting my doors I dove un- 
der her, but my cork in the tube (by which I 
ascertained my depth) got obstructed and 
deceived me, and I descended too deep and 


' did not touch the ship; I then left her. Soon 


‘after, the Frigate came up the river, drove 
our ‘‘Crané” galley on shore and sunk 
our sloop, from which we escaped to the 
shore. Iam, &c., E. Leg.” 


metals something like bell metal, and was fixed on the 
top of the machine, and which afforded the only ad- 
mission to the inside. 

8 The steering of this machine was done on the same 
principles with ordinary vessels, but the rowing her 
through the water was on a very different plan. These 
oars were fixed on the end of a shaft like windmill 
arms projected out forward, and turned at right 
angles with the course of the machine; and upon the 
same principles that windmill arms are turned by the 
wind these oars, when put in motion, as the writer de- 
scribes, draws the machine slowly after it. This mov- 
ing power is small, and every attendant circumstance 
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must cooperate with it to answer the purpose—calm 
waters and no current. 

* This light wood is what we sometimes call fox fire, 
and is the dry wood that shines in the dark:—this was 
necessary as the points of the compass could not read- 
ily be seen without. 

5 The glass tube here mentioned, which was a sort of 
thermometer to ascertain the depth of water the 
machine descended, is the only part that is without 
explanation. The writer of the foregoing could not 
recollect the principles on which such an effect was 
produced, nor the mechanical contrivance of it. He 
only knows that it was so contrived that the cork and 
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light wood rose or fell in the tube by the ascent or de- 
scent of the machine. 

*The reason why the screw would not enter was 
that the ship’s bottom being coppered, it would have 
been difficult under any circumstances to have pierced 
through it; but on attempting to bore with the augur, 
the force necessary to be used in pressing against the 
ship’s bottom caused the machine to rebound off. This 


. difficulty defeated the whole, as the machine could not 


be kept there as desired. 

7 When the explosion took place, General Putnam 
was vastly pleased, and cried out in his peculiar way 
—‘ God's curse ’em, that’ll do it for ’em.’”’ 


Communicated by Pror. Henry P. JOHNSTON. 





A NEW PROJECTILE. 


W4k is unqualifiedly a barbarous 

art, and no one would seek for 
a moment to palliate any of its hor- 
rors, or make it appear in any other 
light than as the dreadful scourge it 
always has been, and always must 
remain. One might ask, then, what 
may be the significance of the move- 
ment of the past ten years, on the part 
of the United States Government, and 
encouraged alike by the successive 
Executives of both political parties, to 
restore a competent naval armament, 
and regain the excellent standing we 
once enjoyed among the maritime 
powers. Is this, indeed, a preparation 
for war on the part of the Govern- 
ment? And when these preparations 
have reached a certain stage may we 
anticipate a furious struggle with 
some one of our neighbors? 

Such questions might be asked by 
one unacquainted with the policy of 
peace which has always been a chief 
tradition of our Republic, but they 
will scarcely be asked by any Amer- 
ican. While it is true that the move- 
ment for the restoration of our de- 
cayed Navy has been energetically 
sustained during recent years, yet if 
modern statesmanship be not entirely 
astray, this policy, apparently warlike 
in intent, is really the very best guar- 
anty of continued peace. Were we 
utterly without an adequate naval 
equipment, and all our rich seaports 
exposed and defenceless, the tempta- 
tion to another nation to exaggerate 
an international difference into a 
cause for war would be far greater 


than if they saw us thoroughly pre- 
pared, ready forany energency. The 
significance of this view of the case 
needs but to be stated to be appre- 
ciated. 

The present paper will be mainly 
devoted to an account of one of the 
latest contributions to the progress of 
naval warfare—the invention of anew 
American projectile-——with a brief 
biographical sketch of one of the men 
chiefly concerned therewith, Mr. 
Charles W. Mackey. But for a better 
understanding of this matter, it will 
be useful and interesting to give a 
brief epitome of the history of the 
American Navy, from the time of the 
first crude Revolutionary ships down 
to the recent movement toward re- 
organization. 

The majority of vessels actively en- 
gaged in the cause of the Colonies 
during the Revolution were priva- 
teersmen—commercial traders of 
various styles whose patriotic owners 
had planted guns on their decks, and 
who, in many instances, courageously 
and sometimes successfully attacked 
British frigates, beside which their 
own modest craft seemed mere pig- 
mies. The Continental Congress or- 
ganized a regular fleet, but its re- 
sources were so limited that at no 
given time during the war could more 
than the thirty vessels be mustered 
into actual service. When the war 
closed even this small fleet was dis- 
posed of. The service was disorgan- 
ized and the vessels sold. 

About a dozen years later, however 
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the Algerian piracies in the Mediter- 
ranean sea made the equipment of 
some staunch vessels an imperative 
necessity. Accordingly in 1794, by 
act of Congress, six frigates were 
ordered built. These performed 
effective service under Decatur, as we 
all know, and the United States was 
‘the first of the great powers to 
bring the piratical Bey of Algiers to 
time. 

Soon after the close of this expedi- 
tion, threatened trouble .with France 
led to a policy of upbuilding the 
Navy. A number of new frigates 
were built, and by the year 1800 we 
could boast some thirty-five staunch 
war vessels. It was now stronger 
than it had been even during the 
Revolution. The growing importance 
of naval affairs had also led in 1798 
to the creation of a special Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the President’s 
Cabinet, this division having previ- 
ously been included in the Depart- 
ment of War. 

. But upon Jefferson’s accession to 
the Presidency, along with his policy 
of cultivating the friendship of 
France, he adopted that of the disor- 
ganization of the Navy, which the 
misunderstanding of that country had 
called into existence. Accordingly 
he sold all but thirteen of the larger 
vessels, designed for offensive warfare, 
and began the work of building a 
large fleet of smaller gun-boats for 
coast defence. Between 1800 and 
1812 about two hundred and fifty of 
such gun-boats were constructed. 
Yet of genuine war-vessels, when the 
hostilities of 1812 began, the United 
States had but a paltry twenty to op- 
pose to the magnificent British fleet 
of 1,009 sail, Vessels were of course 
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hurriedly built, like Perry’s crude 
flotilla hewn from trees felled on the 
shores of Lake Erie, but the majority 
of the brilliant victories credited to 
the American Navy during the war, 
were all won by a small group of a 
half dozen of the larger vessels, 
among which the Constitution—“ Old 
Ironsides ”’—was the most famous. | 
Following the War of 1812 oc- 
curred another long period of inac- 
tion and naval degeneracy. The 
country had been making. rapid 
strides in commercial progress, and 
the merchant-marine was, indeed, in 
an excellent condition. But the 


Navy proper, at the time of the out- 
break of the Civil War, contained 
only eighty-two vessels, of which 
thirty-four were steam propellers and 
forty-eight sailing craft. 


Taking into 
consideration the remarkable devel- 
opment of the country during the 
first half of the century, and the num- 
ber and -importance of the sea-ports 
and extent of the commerce requir- 
ing protection, it will be seen that 
the nation in 1860 with its eighty-two 
vessels was really more exposed than 
when left with but thirteen ships 
under Jefferson, or than at any other 
period in our history. The extraor- 
dinary development of the Navy 
during the war is a matter of history. 
It was simply phenomenal, and left 
us perhaps the strongest, whereas 
before we had been the weakest in 
naval strength, of all the first-rate 
powers. 

During the four years of the war 
there were added to the original 
eighty-two, some six hundred and 
seventy-four armed and eighty un- 
armed vessels, making a total of eight 
hundred and thirty-six. But the su- 
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periority of our fleet over that of 
other nations at the time was not 
measured by mere numbers. A coun- 
try that had always maintained a 
certain degree of naval strength 
would possess a diverse array of 
ships, differing widely in age and 
condition, while only a small num- 
ber, comparatively, would be new 
and embodying the latest designs and 
improvements. But the American 
fleet, at the close of the Rebellion, 
consisted almost entirely of new 
ships, made after the latest designs. 
Many of them were in a peculiar 
sense the off-spring of this particular 
war, and as the first illustrations of 
new and revolutionary principles in 
ship-building, were vastly superior to 
anything then afloat in the harbors 
of other nations. In fact the Civil 
War was contemporaneous with the 
beginning of an entirely new epoch 
in naval structure. The idea of plat- 
ing war vessels had first been elabo- 
rated but a year or two before—in 
timely anticipation of the fierce strug- 
gle it would seem—and this new fea- 
ture was immediately seized upon 
and rapidly developed. Sea mon- 
sters before unheard of were called 
into existence. Such floating forts as 
the formidable Merrimac on the part 
of the South, and still more ingenious 
Monitor of the North, had never been 
so much as dreamed of, until the exi- 
gencies of the terrible conflict con- 
centrated the inventive genius of the 
country in this direction. 

Yet the disorganization which had 
followed every previous revival of the 
Navy soon scattered the magnificent 
fleet of the Civil War also. Within 
three years of its close, three hundred 
and ninety three of the eight hun- 
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dred and thirty-six vessels had been 
sold, while a large part of the rest 
were presently disposed of. Fifteen 
years after the close of the war the 
Navy could scarcely boast a single 
ship which could provide even a pre- 
tence of protection against the mod- 
ern vessels of other nations, while 
our coast defences were equally anti- 
quated and useless. But at this point 
earnest agitation was begun, and the 
result has been the gradual but ef- 
fective work of restoration which has 
characterized the last ten years. 

But if it were excusable under any 
circumstances to permit the decay of 
our Navy, the period chosen, follow- 
ing the Civil War, was the most pro- 
fitable possible for such inaction. 
The evolution of methods in naval 
structure, before alluded to, which 
was ushered in with the war, effected 
various rapid changes in the succeed- 
ing score of years, and those nations 
that constructed expensive vessels 
during the first part of this period, 
found these craft quite inadequate 
later on. The years past have com- 
prised a stage peculiarly experimen- 
tal, and by remaining inactive during 
this period, the Government, inci- 
dentally, has escaped many a bad in- 
vestment. 

But would it not be wise, then to 
delay action a little longer, and see 
what further changes the future 
might disclose? In answer to this 
it may be said that the experimental 
stage in naval structure is manifestly 
at an end. One must inevitably at 
length, reach the limit even of the 
capabilities of steel. Revolutionary 
improvements may be obtained, and 
yet in time a point must be reached 
beyond which these improvements 
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cease. to be radical, and affect only 
details. To sucha point, in truth, 
has modern naval structure been 
brought. As long ago as 1881, an 
unquestioned authority on the sub- 
ject could plainly forsee the begin- 
ning of the end. We quote his state- 
ment of the case, as follows: 

“While artillerists and gun manu- 
facturers are engaged in the perfec- 
tion of guns and projectiles, iron and 
steel manufacturers are employed in 
devising means for the protection of 
ships of war against these weapons, 
and, like the gun question, that of 
the armor has had expended upon it 
a vast deal of time, talent and money. 
First employed in the year 1854 to 
enable vessels to approach and at- 
tack land fortifications with more 
danger to the latter and less risk to 
themselves, armor-plating soon came 
into general use as a protection 
against shell-fire. The contest thus 
evoked between armor and guns has 
gone on for twenty years. Commenc- 
ing with 4-inch iron armor and 68- 
pounder cast-iron smooth-bore guns, 
it has steadily broadened until now 
the rivalry is between twenty-four 
inches of armor and roo-ton rifles. 

“In the direction of mere weight 
and thickness, this contest has been 
carried about as far as it is possible 
that it should go. There is a mani- 
fest limit to the burden of armament 
and armor which it is practicable for 
ships of war to carry upon the ocean. 
It is doubtful if heavier guns than 
those of 100 tons are ever floated, or 
ships of war ever plated, with thicker 
armor than that of 24 inches. The 
contest between weapon and protec- 
tion, checked in that direction, is now 


}“* The War Ships and Navies of the World,” By Chief Engineer J. W, King, U,S, N, Boston, 1881; page 508, 
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seeking a new field in the improve- 
ment of material and methods of 
construction.” ’ 

It is a triumph in this last direc- 
tion—“ the improvement of material 
and methods of construction ""—which 
we shall now consider in the case of 
the Wheeler-Sterling projectile. We 
wish first, however, to quote another 
paragraph from Mr. King, showing 
briefly the leading part which Ameri- 
can invention has played in the pro- 
gress of naval development. He de- 
clares: ‘‘The main features of very 
many of the improvements intro- 
duced in European naval warfare 
owe their origin to American genius. 
The beautiful outlines of American 
fast-sailing vessels were copied in 
Europe. The first war-ship propelled 
by a screw was built in Philadelphia. 
Shell-fire, and subsequently heavy 
guns, were first introduced here. The 
torpedo is an American invention, 
and the revolving turret for vessels 
of war originated on this continent. 
It remained for European naval 
powers having large appropriations 
at command, to develop and expand 
American inventions.” 

But however she may have excelled 
in other inventions, in the manufac- 
ture of projectiles, of a sufficiently © 
high grade to pierce successively the 
latest steel-armor plating for vessels 
of war, America, previous to the 
Wheeler - Sterling production, has 
been forced to acknowledge her in- 
debtedness to Europe. The problem 
has been to construct a form of huge 
shell which should pierce the heaviest 
armor-plating of ships of war, and 
penetrate to the interior before ex- 
ploding. The credit for the best so- 
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lution of this problem is due the 
Sterling Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh and New York. 

Of this Company, Mr. .C. Y. 
Wheeler is President, and Mr. Charles 
'W. Mackey, Vice-President. The 
Sterling Company was originally 
organized as a limited partnership 
about ten years ago, but the manu- 
facture of projectiles was not then 
contemplated. In 1888, however, Mr. 
Charles W. Mackey brought about a 
complete re-organization of the Com- 
pany, and secured its incorporation 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, with 
a capital of $250,000, which has since 
been increased to $350,000. The 
principal office of the Company is at 
Pittsburgh, but branches have been 
established in all the larger cities of 
the country. 

The projectile made by the Ster- 
known as the 
The story of 


ling Company is 
Wheeler-Sterling shell. 
its origin, with a comparison of its 


merits with rival projectiles was 
briefly set forth in an article in the 
“ American Manufacturer,” for Janu- 
ary 27, 1893, in part, as follows: 
“There are but three firms in this 
country making any attempt at turn- 
ing out projectiles, and we believe 
two of these purchased processes 
abroad,.one buying the Holtzer pro- 
cess from France and another the 
Firminy from England, while the 
prices said to have been paid for 
these processes were in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars each, When three years ago the 
Pittsburgh company determined to 
enter into this branch of work, Mr. 
C. Y. Wheeler, the President, decided 
to work up the problem himself 
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rather than pay a high figure for an 
existing process, the leading secrets 
of which may be purchased with 
money, although the subtle knowl- 
edge of essential details only can be 
given by being in touch with the 
work for months, and even years. 
For two years and a half the work 
was a series of discouragements, 
test after test resulting in the break- 
ing to pieces of the shells when fired 
against the plate. Yet each failure 
was a lesson, and finally by making 
slight changes in the treatment, suc- 
cess was attained; suddenly, it might 
be said, for the first Wheeler-Sterling 
shell which stood the impact with 
the plate, went far ahead of compet- 
ing shells,” 

But the best practical proof of the 
superiority of the Wheeler-Sterling 
shell lies in the fact that a series of 
large contracts for its manufacture 
have been placed with the Sterling 
Company by the United States Gov- 
ernment through both the Army and 
the Navy Departments. The point 
most interesting to Americans, how- 
ever, is the fact that whereas all pre- 
vious high grade projectiles, even if 
manufactured in this country, were 
products of foreign processes, English 
or French, yet the Wheeler-Sterling 
shell, the latest and best invention, is 
American, not ‘merely in its origin, 
but in the method and every process 
of its manufacture, 

Moreover, the character of the gen- 


‘tlemen of the Sterling Company, who 


have the new projectile in charge, is 
a sufficient guaranty that their inven- 
tion will be pushed on even further, 
if possible, to the finest point which 
can be reached in steel manufacture. 
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Mr. Mackey is well skilled in the 
handling and direction of great busi- 
ness enterprises, while Mr. Wheeler is 
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acknowledged as one of the foremost 
experts in steel manufacture in the 
world. 





CHARLES WILLIAM MACKEY. 


ee we find great enter- 
prises, carried to a successful 
issue, we may confidently look behind 
them, to discover in the authors of 
the success great force of character 
and unusual powers of mind. In the 
case of Mr. Charles W. Mackey, 
referred to in connection with the re- 
organization of the Sterling Steel 
Company, the truth of this remark is 
well illustrated. Born in the State of 
Pennsylvania, he is by descent pecu- 
liarly representative of two sturdy 
peoples who were intimately identi- 
fied with the early history of that 
great commonwealth—the Scotch- 
Irish and the German Palatines. 

The excellence of the Scotch-Irish 
strain, combining as it does the men- 
tal activity and spirit of the Irishman 
with the persistence and stability of 
his Scotch neighbor, has been often 
observed. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
locality in the older section of the 
country which is not a debtor to the 
Scotch-Irish pioneers who penetrated 
the wildernesses in Colonial days. In 
Peunusylvania, especially, was _ this 


" class prominent, and they shared al- 


most exclusively with the German 
Palatines the honor of opening up the 
entire country of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Germans contributed a 
sturdy, frugal, honest conservative 
elemeft which united well with the 
more progressive spirit of the other 
race, in developing the Keystone 





State. From these two classes of 
Pennsylvania pioneers, on his father’s 
side the Scotch-Irish, on his mother’s 
side the German, is Mr. Mackey 
descended. 

The Scotch strain in Mr. Mackey’s 
ancestry is the purest imaginable. 
By virtue of their direct descent from 
William Mackay of Tubeg, Scotland, 
the American Mackeys are cadets of 
the Abrach branch of the ancient 
clan of Mack-Iye. The present chief 
of the clan is the Right Hon. Donald 
James Mackey, a Grand Commander 
of the Star of India and other Royal 
orders, and who bears the title of 
Baron Reay in the Peerage of Scot- 
land, this being the title conferred 
upon his lineal ancestor in 1628 by 
Charles I. The chief Chronicler of 
the family, Robert Mackey of Thurso, 
published in 1829 his ‘‘ History of the 
House and Clan of Mackey,” in which 
he shows conclusively their standing 
as one of the oldest of the Gaelic 
Clans. Many members of the family 
fought with famous Robert Bruce for 
Scotland’s Freedom. 

Later members of the family—the 
pioneers who came to this country in 
colonial days—fought in turn in the 
cause of American liberty. Two 
brothers, Mackey, emigrated from In- 
vernness, Scotland, to America in 
1765. One of them settled in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and helped to 
frame the first constitution of that 





























State, having been elected a delegate 
to the convention called for that pur- 
pose. The other located at Port 
Deposit, in Cecil County, Maryland, 
and served as a soldier in the Conti- 
nental Army during the Revolution. 
The former of these two men was the 
great-uncle, the latter the grandfather 
of Mr. Charles W. Mackey. This 
grandfather was married in Maryland 
to Miss Kaziah Rebecca Murphy, a 
native of County Tyrone, Ireland. 
Their three sons, the father and 
uncles of Mr. Mackey, were all sol- 
diers in the War of 1812. 

Mr. Mackey’s father was born in 
Port Deposit, Maryland, in 1791, and 
located in December 1831, at Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania. He was married 
to Julia Ann Fagundus, daughter of 
John Fagundus and Mary (Cressman) 
Fagundus of Philadelphia. It was 
thus through his mother that Mr. 
Charles W. Mackay, inherited the 
blood of the Palatinates. Her grand- 
father, of the same name as her 
father, John Fagundus, had emigrated 
from Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1732, 
and coming to this country was mar- 
ried in Philadelphia in 1759 to 
Martha Done. Of Mr. Mackey’s 
mother (born in 1801 and died in 1883), 
it should be said that she was a 
woman of unusual strength of char- 
acter, and was greatly beloved and 
respected by all who knewher. At 
the time of her death the “ Venango 


Spectator” said: “She was, in the: 


best sense of the term, everybody’s 
friend.’ She had love and sympathy 
for everybody. She never had an 
unkind word to say about any person 
and would not even permit harsh 
criticism in her presence. The sweet- 
ness Of disposition was reflected in 
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her face and manner. She wore the 
visible sign and seal of a good heart.” 

Mr. Mackey’s father also bore the 
sturdy character which might be ex- 
pected from his Scotch-Irish extrac- 
tion. As already hinted, his first se- 
rious work as a young man was that 
of a soldier serving his country dur- 
ing the War of 1812. Later on he 
took his place as a leading citizen of 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. He was an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church, a 
Freemason of high degree, and a 
prominent Democrat. 

It was in the town of Franklin that 
Charles William Mackey was born, on 
November 19, 1842. His early edu- 
cation was obtained in the common 
schools, and was supplemented by a 
good academic training. A little 
later he learned the printer’s trade, 
and while yet a mere boy began the 
publication of a newspaper. At the 
age of eighteen, however, he aban- 
doned this avocation for the study of 
the law, entering the office of his 
brother-in-law, Hon. Charles E. Tay- 
lor, now presiding Judge of the Ven- 
ango District of Pennsylvania. His 
studies were interrupted a little later 
by the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
with the assistance of some of his 
fellow townsmen the young lawyer 
organized the “ Venango Grays,” the 
first company formed in that County. 

This company was made a part of 
the Tenth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Reserves, with young Mackey as 
First Lieutenant. He served as ord- 
nance officer successively, both on 
the staff of General McCall, Com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
and on that of Gen. E. O. C. Ord. 
With but two exceptions he took part 
in every battle in which his regiment 
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was engaged, from Dranesville to 
Gettysburg, and on July 11, 1863, he 
was honorably discharged. 

‘He was then appointed by Secre- 
tary Chase Special Agent of the 
Treasury Department for the District 
of Eastern Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. In this capacity, he received 
and disbursed large sums of money 
for the goverment and conducted 
the entire commercial and coastwise 
intercourse between his district and 
the North. He resigned this position 
in Aug., 1865, and returned to Frank- 
lin. In May, 1872, Gov. Hartranft 


appointed him a Captain in the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, but 
business enterprises which kept him 
out of the State most of the time 
forced him to resign his commission, 
so that in 1873 he was for the second 
time honorably mustered out of mil- 


itary service. That he still maintains 
a lively interest in military matters, 
however, is well attested by the fact 
that he is a member of the United 
Service: Club of New York City, a 
member of the Military Order of the 


Loyal Legion, and a Past Commander . 


of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

As has been stated, immediately 
after the war, Mr. Mackey returned 
to his native town. He was admitted 
to the bar on Aug. 29, 1865, and soon 
began practice as a partner in the 
firm of Taylor & Gilfillan of Frank- 
lin. On motion of ex-Attorney Gen. 
Jeremiah S. Black he was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme . Court 
of the United States in 1875, and he 
now holds the same relations to the 
Supreme Courts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and various other States. 
He still maintains a partnership with 
the Franklin firm, now organized 
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under the style of Mackey, Forbes & 
Hughes, but himself resides mainly 
in New York City. During the time 
of his practice in Pennsylvania he at- 
tained the foremost rank in thé legal 
profession, His energies were espec- 
ially employed in railroad and cor- 
poration litigation, while also he had 
a personal interest as a capitalist in 
various railroad and manufacturing 
enterprises. He served as attorney 
for the Alleghany Valley Railroad, 
now a part of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem; was the projector and also the 
Vice-President and General Solicitor 
of the Olean, Bradford & Warren 
Railroad, now a part of the Western 
New York and Pennsylvania; was the 
projector and President of the Pitts- 
burgh, Bradford & Buffalo Railroad, 
now a part of the Pittsburgh & West- 
ern; was the projector and the Vice- 
President and General Solicitor of 
the Cincinnati & Southeastern Rail- 
road, now a part of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio; was General Solictor and a 
Director of the Pittsburgh & Western 
Company, and was President of the 
Norfolk & Virginia Beach Railroad 
Company. 

Mr. Mackey was the organizer of 
the American Oxide Company, which 
is said to have revolutionized the 
manufacture of all kinds of oxides of 
metals and was likewise the organi- 
zer, as he was the President, of the 
Columbia Gas Light and Fuel Com- 
pany which successfully carries natur- 
al gas a distance of sixty-three miles 
to Youngstown, Ohio, besides sup- 
plying the cities of Sharon, Meadville, 
Mercer, Oil City, and other places. 
He also organized the Franklin 
Natural Gas Company. Mr. Mackey 
is also at the present time officially 











connected with many other extensive 
enterprises. He is the Vice-President 
and a Director of the Chenango Coal 
& Mining Company; is the President 
of the American Axe & Tool Com- 
pany, the largest corporation in its 
peculiar line of business in the United 
States; is the solicitor of the Colum- 
bia Spring Company, a combination 
of nearly all the spring manufacturers 
of the country; is a Director of the 
Edinburg Bank, the First National 
Bank of Emlenton and the Savings 
Bank of Franklin, is solicitor of 
the National Saw Company, and is 
Vice-President of the New York 
Connecting Railway Company, which 
has undertaken to connect Brooklyn 
and New York by means of a bridge 
over the East River, from Morrisiana 
to Brooklyn. His connection with 
the Sterling Steel Company has been 
already described. 

Mr. Mackey has been a life-long 
Republican. His first vote was cast 
for Lincoln in 1864. He has held 
various offices in his native city of 
Franklin, including the mayorality. 
In 1884, and again in 1886 he was the 
Republican candidate for Congress 
from the Twenty-seventh District of 
Pennsylvania, and although defeated, 
his majorities outside Erie City, were 
larger than had been given to a Re- 
publican in that district for many 
years. His opponent in each case was 
the late William L. Scott, of Erie, 


the railroad magnate. Since 1866 Mr. - 


Mackey has taken an active part in 
all presidential campaigns. In 1888 
- he stumped the States of New York 
and New Jersey for Harrison and 
Morton. He has been described as 
“a well-known and popular public 
speaker, having delivered many lec- 
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tures and addresses on various sub- 
jects, displaying a remarkable elo- 
quence and an extraordinary mag- 
netic power, through possession of 
which he has been unusually success- 
ful in moulding his hearers to the 
acceptance of the views he expresses.” 

In addition to the military organi- 
zations already named of which he 
has been an officer or member, Mr. 
Mackey also belongs to various social 
clubs and societies. He is a member 
of the New York Club, of the Law- 
yer's Club, a Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society, Past Com- 
mander of Knights Templar, was 
District Deputy Grand Master of 
Masons of Pennsylvania, and District 
Deputy Grand High Priest of Royal 
Arch Masons of Pennsylvania. 

On May 9g, 1867, Mr. Mackey was 
married to Miss Lauretta Barnes Fay, 
daughter of the late Cyrus Paige 
Fay of Columbus, Ohio, and a niece 
of the Right Rev. Philander Chase, 
founder of Kenyon College and for- 
merly Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Ohio. Mrs. Mackey’s father was for 
many years Treasurer of the Colum- 
bus & Xenia Railroad Company. Her 
paternal grandfather, Daniel Fay, 
was a Revolutionary soldier, while 
her maternal grandfather, Dr. Samuel 
Barnes, was a surgeon in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. Timothy Paige, her 
maternal great-grandfather, likewise 
served in the Continental Army, 
holding the rank of Colonel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mackey have a family of 
six children, the eldest of whom, a 
daughter, is married. In summing 
up Mr. Mackey’s character nothing 
better could be given than the testi- 
mony of ex-Congressman Gilfillan of 
Pennsylvania. Addressing a Repub- 
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lican Convention in 1886, he said: “I 
have known Mr. Mackey since his 
boyhood; I have been associated 


with him in the profession to which 
he belongs, in business affairs, and 
socially; and in all my relations with 
him I have always found him honor- 
able, upright, straightforward and 
manly in every respect. He combines 
in an eminent degree the qualities 
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that constitute the successful lawyer, 
the enterprising business man and 
the generous and liberal citizen. By 
his own industry, courage and per- 
severance he has surmounted every 
obstacle in the way of success, and 
stands to-day one of the foremost 
citizens at the bar and in the busi- 
ness and social affairs of his native 
State.” 


L. A. Bonp. 





LETTER OF LUZERNE TO JEFFERSON. 


Witain two years of the close of 

the Revolutionary war there 
was a complete shifting of the scene 
of war from the north to the south. 
Boston had early to be abandoned by 
the British; Philadelphia, later, had 
been taken and again evacuated, 
without much purpose in the one act 
or in the other, and with certainly no 
serious consequences to the American 
cause in either case. The blow at 
New York had told with lasting 
effect; but it failed to be of much use 
in that other and more skillful man- 
ceuvre which had for its object the 
severance of the colonies by the pos- 
session of the Hudson river from 
mouth to source. 

While Washington still hovered 
about the Hudson and kept the Brit- 
ish hemmed in within New York, 
Clinton began tothink of carrying the 
war into the south, and Cornwallis 
was dispatched on the errand. This 
necessitated a movement in the same 
direction on the part of the patriots, 
and the question was, Who should 
match so important an officer as the 
English general? Who but one who 
had already accomplished so brilliant 
a feat at the north? Burgoyne had 
been captured by him; who should 
doubt but that Cornwallis must be 
his next victim? True, General Gates 
had not come out of the Conway 
cabal with the brightest of colors. 
But still the glamor of the success at 
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the north had not been quite extin- 
guished, and Gates was appointed to 
the chief command at the south. 
The battle of Camden finally and 
forever dissipated the poor weak 
man’s factitious glory, and nothing 
now stood in the way of appointing 
Washington’s first choice for com- 
mander in the south. General Greene 
succeeded the eliminated Gates, and 
his splendid generalship, aided by 
the bold and successful exploits of 
the subordinates whom he knew how 
to employ most effectively, soon 
changed the face of things in the 
south. Cornwallis was manceuvred out 
of South Carolina and out of North 
Carolina, and early in 1781 changed 
his field of operations to Virginia. 
Now came the dark hour before 
the breaking of the day. Lafayette 
was intrusted with the command in 
this state, but his forces were alto- 
gether inadequate to cope with those 
of Cornwallis. It was to his exceed- 
ing great credit, not that he fought 
battles and won victories, but that he 
so skillfully avoided battle and man- 
aged to escape capture. But when 
his forces were so insufficient as to 
make this policy the supreme wis- 
dom, and the State was so weak that 
its own militia could not swell thé 
patriotic army for its proper defence, 
it may be imagined that the march of 
the British hither and thither through 
the State was marked by the waste 
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and the ruin wrought by the sword 
and by fire. 

Thomas Jefferson was governor of 
the State at this harrowing period. 
At four several times during the 
spring of 1781 governor and legisla- 
ture were compelled to fly precipi- 
tately from the localities where they 
were in session. The governor's 
country seat at Monticello was marked 
for attack, and Jefferson himself 
nearly captured there. Another of his 
estates, on the James river, was des- 
olated by the enemy, who destroyed 
all the growing crops, all the barns, 
killing the colts, and carrying off all 
the horses and: twenty-seven slaves. 
Such things were done as part of a 
deliberate plan of campaign, and 
surely the burden of war pressed 
heavily and painfully upon the de- 
voted State. 

But she was not forgotten. Plans 
were maturing in Washington’s mind 
upon which the situation of affairs in 
Virginia had a most vital bearing. 
The alliance with France was coming 
to be of a more practical utility than 
it had manifested before; and the aid 
expected from that quarter was in- 
tended to relieve especially the dis- 
tressful condition of the south. This 
was not only Washington’s intention, 
but it appears from the letter which 
we subjoin that the very troubles at 
the south had served to stimulate the 
sympathy and generosity, and withal 
to promote the promptness, of the 
French king, or government. In the 
midst of his distress, Thomas Jeffer- 
son received from the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, envoy of Louis XVI. to the 


1 The original of this letter is in the possession of Mr. 
Walter Romeyn Benjamin, of 28 West 23d St., New 
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United States these 


lines: 


encouraging 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1781. 

Str:—U navoidable obstacles have prevented 
the despatching of our second division at 
the time when it had been purposed to send it. 
I can not enter just here into a detailed ac- 
count of the reasons for this change in our 
plans; but I have done so in part to Con- 
gress, and that body, notwithstanding the 
hurtful effect this may have upon the cam- 
paign, could not refrain from appreciating 
the wisdom and prudence of the King in the 
part which he has pursued. We await how- 
ever some reinforcements; but they are in 
no sense equal to what the King’s friendship 
towards the United States has induced him 
to do to make up for this delay in the plans 
previously arranged; he has granted them a 
gratuitious subsidy the disposition of which 
has been left to Congress. Mr. Robert 
Morris, Superintendent of the finances, has 
been charged to consider the gradual appli- 
cation which he shall make of it to the needs 
of the army of the South. For the rest, Sir, 
although I can not enter into the detail of 
the plans which are to be adopted for the as- 
sistance of the United States, I can assure 
you that they will be efficacious, that the 
King is firmly resolved to aid them to the 
full extent of his power, and that if they will 
on their side make efforts to resist the enemy 
some time longer, they may count confident- 
ly upon a happy issue of the glorious cause 
for which they are striving. I can assure 
you, moreover, that the calamities and ‘peril 
of the Southern States furnish an additional 
motive for His Majesty to redouble his inter- 
est in their behalf, that his affection derives 
therefrom additional stimulus, and that the 
event will prove that they are perfectly justi- 
fied in not allowing themselves to be discour- 
aged by the difficulties of the present juncture. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with the most 
sincere and the most respectful attachment, 

Your Excellency’s Very Humble 
and Very Obedient Servant, 
His Excellency de la Luzerne.” 
Governor Jefferson.! 


York, by whose courtesy we are enabled to present 
herewith a fac-simile of the last page. 
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This, certainly, is a letter full of 
noble encouragement to struggling 
patriots in a glorious cause: replete 
with assurances of deep interest not 
only, but profound and affectionate 
sympathy on the part of the writer’s 
royal master. Indeed it is all so very 
fine that we are inclined to regard it 
merely as the high-flown courtesy of 
diplomatic correspondence, in a lan- 
guage where fine words are easily 
uttered flowing glibly from tongue 
or pen without a necessary connection 
with inward sentiment. The very 
man to whom they were addressed 
stood aghast a few years later at the 
spectacle of horrible oppression di- 
rected in the name of this same king 
against his subjects. How could a 
cause really seem glorious to him 
which, if it had become that of his 


own people, would have hurled him 
from his throne; and which, when 
the infection of its example had at 
last struck France, not only hurled 
him from his throne but brought him 


like a felon to the scaffold? At any 
rate his words of encouragement 
were wise and sound. The event did 
indeed soon prove that with a little 
more perseverance, a little longer 
holding out against the enemy, the 
happy issue of the glorious cause 
was assured. But it was due largely 
to the fact that the fine words were 
preceded by the more material en- 
couragement afforded by the arrival 
of that “second division ” announced 
at the beginning. 

In 1780 Count de Rochambeau with 
some six thousand troops had ar- 
rived from France, had landed in 
Rhode Island, and had there en- 
trenched himself in fortified quarters, 
awaiting whatever plans should be 
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made for the use of his contingent. 
The “second division” consisted of 
some three thousand more troops, be- 
sides a powerful fleet under Admiral 
De Grasse. Here entered a new and 
important element into the warfare 
of the American revolution. D’Estaing 
had been over before, but the joint 
operations of the American land 
forces and the French fleet had been 
mainly signalized by magnificent de- 
feats, both at Newport in the north, 
and Savannah at the south. Things 
were now in a somewhat different 
shape. Washington was to conduct 
the joint operations himself, and the 
French army and navy officers were 
very much better men. Barring those 
two dismal and sporadic occasions, 
the American army mever had had 
before the chance for a combination 
with a navy. The patriots simply 
had no fleet, while the enemy had the 
best in the world. But now conditions 
were reversed. Washington not only 
had a fleet at command, but it was so 
good a one, and the English as the 
result of some blunder were at such 
a disadvantage in this respect just at 
this juncture, that the Americans 
actually enjoyed the supremacy of the 
sea at the moment. 

Events were therefore ripe for the 
culmination of the war.- Cornwallis 
having had the free range of all Vir- 
ginia, toward the close of the summer 
of 1781 carefully withdrew into a cul 
de sac, With broad waters on nearly 
all sides of him, and a narrow strip of 
land in front, which the alert Lafay- 
ette was not slow in occupying and 
fortifying. Next Washington and 
Rochambeau came down from the 
north. It was a long distance from 
which to strike so true a blow, but 
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the aim had been carefully calculated, 
and the vital point was not missed. 
On October 19, 1781, Lord Cornwal- 
lis surrendered Yorktown. 

It was by a number of delicate con- 
catenations of circumstances that this 
fortunate result was brought about. 
In the first place, it required a grace- 
ful and cordial submission on the 
part of the proud French noble, 
Count de Rochambeau, to the condi- 
tions under which he was appointed 
to the command of the French con- 
tingent in America—that he act in all 
matters not only in concert with but 
under the orders of the American 
commander-in-chief. It was a striking 
—shall we not say a providential ?— 
circumstance again that the French 
officers among themselves gracefully 
yielded points of supremacy in rank. 
De Barras, who commanded: the 


squadron which had brought over 
Rochambeau in 1780, although the 
senior of De Grasse, declared that in 
this campaign he would waive all 


personal consideration, and serve 
under the latter’s orders. The three 
thousand troops landed from De 
Grasse’s fleet in order to assist La- 
fayette to coop up Cornwallis in 
Yorktown were commanded by the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, who was 
Lafayette’s superior in the French 
army; but, without a word of objec- 
tion, he yielded obedience to the 
young major-general, because he was 
in the American service. Frictions. 
between these various officers might 
have ruined the whole scheme, so 
much depended upon harmony. At the 
same time Rodney, who alone could 
have defeated the superior French 
fleet, went away to England, so that 
the English ships who sought to dis- 
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pute the possession of the Chesa- 
peake were utterly routed. And Corn- 
wallis’s position would have been 
entirely tenable, and even advantage- 
ous, had the English retained their 
usual supremacy in American waters. 

Yet with all these other circum- 
stances there was need to combine a 
very important one, and that this was 
present may have been due to the 
letter under consideration. The per- 
severance and courage of the people 
of Virginia was an element contribut- 
ing to the glorious result. Had they 
failed to antagonize Cornwallis, or to 
side with Lafayette’s endeavors, the 
English general would not have been 
so completely reduced at last to the 
single and difficult position he was 
made to occupy on Virginia soil. It 
was indeed as Luzerne wrote. He 
could not display all the plans of 
operation which were to make the 
king’s troops efficacious. But it was 
a fact that, “with all his power,” his 
majesty was aiding the cause of the. 
colonies. There was a large and 
finely equipped army under Rocham- 
beau. The fleet of De Grasse con- 
sisted of twenty-eight ships of the 
line and six frigates; it carried seven- 
teen hundred guns, and twenty thou- 
sand men. Who shall say that it 
was not this assurance of sympathy 
backed so very substantially which 
induced the people, already so great- 
ly tried, to “resist the enemy a little 
longer”? The king’s envoy was jus- 
tified in assuring the struggling col- 
onists, in the name of his master, 
“that they might count confidently 
upon a happy issue of the glorious 
cause for which they are striving.” 
Sooner than anyone dared to hope 
this prophecy was fulfilled, 
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HON. JOSHUA WHITE. 


N the afternoon of a summer day 

in 1890 a great concourse of 
people gathered in and about a fa- 
mous old homestead in one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful val- 
leys of Northern Illinois, and in this 
presence the remains of one, who was 
in very many respects a notable pio- 
neer of the Northwest, were borne to 
their final resting place. The old 
homestead was a landmark, about 
which clustered scores of incidents of 
more than ordinary interest. As in 


Longfellow’s “Old Fashioned Country 


Seat” so 
In that mansion used to be 
Free hearted hospitality. 


Some of the most famous men in 
Illinois, men whose names brighten 
the pages of American History had 
partaken of that generous hospitality 
and for more than fifty years the 
host on these occasions had been 
part of the history of that portion of 
the State. He had been a prominent 
factor in shaping its-government, in 
developing its resources and in pro- 
moting its material prosperity. Be- 
coming widely known during the 
years of his active life, he had grown 
old gracefully, retaining his intel- 
lectual vigor and a charming person- 
ality, and when the hand of the grim 
reaper was finally laid upon him an 
entire community shared in the 
bereavement. 

The distinguished pioneer whose 
death thus impressed: itself upon the 
community with which he had been 
so long identified was Hon. Joshua 


White who settled in Ogle County, 
Illinois in 1838. He was born in 
Loudon County, Virginia, February 
15th, 1814, being a son of James and 
Mary (Vananda) White and a descen- 
dant of Ante-Revolutionary Settlers 
of the Old Dominion. Brought up 
under the old southern regime he 
received a fairly liberal education 
and emigrated to Illinois in his young 
manhood, with some means at his 
command and possessed of the en- 
ergy, industry and enterprise so es- 
sential to success in the earliest 
stages of western development. 
Settling in Ogle County as has 
already been stated, he engaged ex- 
tensively in stock raising and ship- 
ping, seeking new markets and open- 
ing up new avenues of trade. As 
early as 1841 he had tried the experi- 
ment of shipping hogs and cattle to 
New Orleans by way of Rock River 
and the Mississippi, and the ship- 
ments of live stock made by him 
were the first made from this region 
toa southern market. To carry on 
this traffic he constructed flat boats, 
on which he loaded his live stock 
from time to time, navigating the 
rivers without the aid of a pilot. In 
1842 he married Lucy A. Brown 
daughter of Colonel Dauphin Brown, 
also a noted pioneer of Ogle County— 
and established his home in the town 
of Byron. He removed from Byron 
to Rockford when the town which 
has since become one of the most 
thrifty and prosperous manufacturing 
centers in Illinois was a mere hamlet, 























and a little later went to White Oak 
' Springs, Wisconsin, where he was 
identified with the merchandising 
and lead mining interests of that 
region. He was a resident of the 
territory of Wisconsin when the con- 
vention was called to form a State 
constitution in 1846. He was chosen 
a delegate to that convention and 
sat in the body which framed the 
constitution under which Wisconsin 
was admitted into the Union. Re- 
turning to Illinois in 1848 he en- 
gaged for a time-in merchandising 
among the pioneers of Chicago, and 
then settled on the farm in Stillman 
Valley on which he resided to the 
end of his life. A capable man of 
affairs he devoted himself indus- 
triously and intelligently to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and a thousand broad 
and fertile acres of land came into 
his possession. The village of Still- 
man Valley grew up and is located 
on land which he had owned and 
tilled in the early years of his resi- 
dence in Ogle County, and he was 
always chief benefactor and promoter 
of its prosperity. 

Coming from Old Virginia, he 
brought with him the proverbial hos- 
pitality of that hospitable people and 
his success in life made it possible 
for him to entertain his friends after 
the charming old Virginia fashion. 
A term in the general Assembly of 
Illinois, many years of service as one 
of the officials of Ogle County, and a 
lively interest in politics and public 
affairs kept him in touch with the 
public men of the State, many of 
whom were frequent guests at the 
old farm house. An offspring of the 
whig element of Virginia he affiliated 
with the whig party as long as it 
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maintained an existence and although 
born and brought up in a slave state, 
he had no sympathy with the institu- 
tion of slavery. When the Republi- 
can party was organized he drifted 
naturally into that party to advocate 
its principles with all the earnestness 
that characterized the originators of 
that movement for the liberation of a 
degraded and down-trodden race, and 
when the inevitable struggle between 
the Northern and Southern States 
was precipitated his loyalty was not 
warped by Southern kinship. With 
characteristic energy and activity he 
devoted himself during the years of 
the war to the important work of 
filling up the ranks of the Union 
armies, encouraging enlistments, vis- 
iting the soldiers in field and hospital 
and contributing liberally of his 
means to provide for the care of sick 
and wounded soldiers and their fami- 
lies. Glorying in the achievements 
of the party which conducted the 
war toa successful issue and brought 
back to their allegiance the rebellious 
States, he wielded for many years an 
important influence in shaping and 
controlling its affairs within the limit- 
ed field to which he chose to con- 
fine himself. 

The later years of his life were 
spent in the enjoyment of a well 
earned retirement in his beautiful 
home, although he did not lose his 
interest in the outside world. A well 
stored mind, and charming reminis- 
cent qualities rendered him an at- 
tractive character to the younger 
generation of his neighbors and 
friends as long as he lived. A family 
of five sons and two daughters had 
grown up about him to fill honorable 
positions in life, and his domestic re- 
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lations were of an ideal character. 
The beginning of the breaking up of 
this noted pioneer homestead, came 
in 1885, when Mrs. White died, and 
the death of Mr. White on the 16th 
of July 1890 severed the link which 
had connected it with the early his- 
tory of the Northwest. The memory 
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of the courteous, kindly, thrifty and 
sagacious old pioneer, and of his 
good wife, still lingers however like 
a benediction with the community in 
which they lived, and even a casual 
visitor to Stillman Valley can hard- 
ly fail to learn something of this 
history. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 





THE WESTERN BAR. 


HON. LUTHER S. DIXON. 


N the 6th day of December 1891, 
one of the most distinguished 
lawyers and jurists who have been 
identified with the western bar, with- 
in the past forty years, died at his 
home in the city of Milwaukee, Wis. 
For fifteen years, during the most 
eventful period of the State’s history, 
he sat upon the supreme bench of 
Wisconsin as Chief Justice, and at 
the end of that time he had returned 
to the active practice of law, to 
become conspicuously identified with 
much of the most important litiga- 
tion in western courts, and a familiar 
figure at the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court. President Grant 
contemplated making him Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, to succeed 
Salmon P. Chase, and only minor 
considerations turned the scale in 
favor of the late Chief Justice Waite. 
A United States Senatorship was 
offered him at one time, to be put 
aside for what he deemed good and 
sufficient reasons, and altogether, 
Luther S. Dixon was one ofthe most 
interesting historical characters Wis- 
consin has produced, 


Born in Chittenden county, Ver- 
mont, June 17th, 1825, he was christ- 
ened Luther Swift Dixon, and grew 
up inaruralcommunity. Educated 
at an academy and at the Norwich 
Military Academy, he read law with 
Vermont’s noted jurist and states- 
man, Luke P. Roland, and in 1850 
was admitted to the bar. Soon after 
his admission to the bar he came to 
Wisconsin, and settled at Portage 
City, where he began the practice of 
his profession. 

A year later he was elected District 
Attorney of Columbia county, and 
held that office from 1852 to 1856, 
participating in the trial of some cases 
famous in the early history of the 
State and demonstrating that he had 
ability of a high order. In 1858 he 
was appointed Judge of the Ninth 
Judicial Circuit of Wisconsin, and 
discharged the duties of the posi- 
tion with such signal ability that in 
1859 he was appointed Chief Justice 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Chief Justice Whilton. 

When he took his place upon the 
supreme bench of the State as pre- 
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siding judge, he lacked several months 
of being thirty-four years of age, and 
was probably the youngest man who 
has held so important a judicial 
position in a western State. His emi- 
nent fitness for the position, notwith- 
standing his comparative youthful- 
ness, was soon made manifest. In 
the language of a memorial spread 
upon the records of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, subsequent to 
his death: “ He came to the bench at 
an important and critical time in the 
history of the State and Nation. 
Questions involved in the contentions 
of political parties must be decided, 
and the judgments of courts could 
but provoke fierce criticism. Ques- 
tions were pending which directly 
affected the interests of large classes 
of citizens, arising out of the early 
efforts in railway development and 
the involvement in that behalf of 
public-spirited men. Fortunes and 
even homes were imperiled. Decis- 
ions were demanded favorable to 
those in jeopardy, and judges were 
threatened with the displeasure of 
the masses if decisions gave disap- 
pointment. The then recent adoption 
of the code had displaced the ancient 
familiar practice and thrown much 
labor on the court in settling the new 
procedure. New and important ques- 
tions sprang up in the period of rapid 
development during and following 


the war; and the growth of the State. 


largely increased the labors of the 
court. Chief Justice Dixon and his 
illustrious associates in that forma- 
tive period worked with noble dili- 
gence for the welfare of the State. 
‘Looking far behind them and far 
before them’ they wrought with 
master hands in building a system of 
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jurisprudence, mild and benign, of 
which’ the materials were the excel- 
lencies of the common law, the en- 
lightenment, progress and humanity 
of later times and legislation.” 

An incident of his early judicial 
career put to the crucial test, not 
only his attainments and ability as a 
jurist, but his loyalty to his convic- 
tions in rendering a decision not in 
harmony with the drift of public 
sentiment. A case brought under the 
fugitive slave law came before the 
court a few months after Judge 
Dixon became a member, which re- 
quired his concurrence or non-con- 
currence in a previously rendered 
decision, which was in effect that the 
fugitive slave law was unconstitution- 
al and that each State had the right 
to pass for itself upon the constitu- 
tionality of acts of Congress. So 
obnoxious was the fugitive slave law 
to a majority of the people of Wis- 
consin that many of them were ready 
to endorse almost any proposition 
which should bring about its nullifi- 
cation. The decision previously ren- 
dered affirming the unconstitutional- 
ity of the law was especially popular 
among the members of the newly 
formed Republican party. Judge 
Dixon belonged to this party and had 
no sympathy either with the fugitive 
slave law or the institution of slavery, 
but he could not affirm a decision 
which declared that a State could 
nullify an act of Congress. The 
result was that his nomination for 
Chief Justice to succeed himself, was 
opposed by the dominant wing of the 
Republican party, headed by Carl 
Schurz, then a prominent factor in 
Wisconsin politics, while a minority, 
led by Judge — afterward United 
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States Senator—Timothy O. Howe, 
made a determined struggle to secure 
his endorsement. In the nominating 
convention the decision was freely 
discussed and Judge Howe made this 
appeal on behalf of Judge Dixon: “I 
ask the members of this convention 
to inquire of themselves if they think 
he was honest in passing this judg- 
ment. I know and you know that he 
could not have been blind to the 
storm that would follow. I know 
and you know, and we all know what 
rewards awaited him had he pro- 
nounced a different judgment. I must 
declare to you that he met his duty 
so bravely, so sincerely, so honestly, 
so manfully, that I almost thought I 
heard the angels in Heaven clap their 
hands at that judgment, You know, 
we all know, that members of the 


party did not meet that judgment as 
every honest act ought to be met. 
You know, gentlemen, that it was 
met with denunciations and rebuke 
from the press and from individuals. 
As to the right of that judgment—I 
do not want to discuss it now—but I 


am here to tell you that if that man 
is to be sacrificed for such an opinion 
he shall not be sacrificed alone. Al- 
most every lawyer in the State knows 
that that judgment was in accordance 
with law, and had I been in his 
place, and God had not forgotten me 
so far as to allow my judgment and 
my reason to forsake me, I would 
have pronounced the same.” 
Notwithstanding the efforts of 
Judge Howe and his friends, Justice 
Dixon was defeated in the conven- 
tion, but when the election came on 
he was triumphantly elected as an in- 
dependent candidate. He was three 
times re-elected and held the office 
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until 1874, when he resigned to take 
up the practice of law, with a view to 
bettering his financial condition. 

After his retirement from the bench 
he removed to Milwaukee where he 
at once became extensively engaged 
in important litigation, being re- 
tained as government counsel in the 
whiskey fraud cases of 1875, and by 
the State of Wisconsin in the noted 
“granger railroad cases,” involving 
the right of the State to regulate 
railroad corporations chartered by the 
Legislature. 

Later he represented the Santa Fe 
Railroad Company in much of its 
litigation with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway over possession of 
the Arkansas Pass in Colorado. The 
conduct of this case took him to 
Colorado frequently, and finding that 
the climate of Denver affected his 
health beneficially he established a 
law office there in 1881, and devoted 
the remaining years of his life mainly. 
to the business of this office, although 
he retained a residence in Milwaukee. 
Associating with himself a son who 
had been admitted to the bar he 
built up a large practice in Colorado, 
and became almost as widely known 
in the Rocky mountain region as he 
had been in Wisconsin and adjoining 
States. After spending several weeks 
in attendance upon the sessions of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington, in November of 1891, 
he returned to his home in Milwau- 
kee—much exhausted by his profes- 
sional labors—and died suddenly, as 
has been already stated, on the 6th 
of December. 

As aman Justice Dixon is said by 
those who knew him best to have 
been of a peculiarly genial, sympa- 
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theticand kindly nature. Plain-man- 
nered and affecting nothing, he was 
at all times frank and courteous, had 
a keen sense of humor, was fond of 
anecdote and reminiscence, and alto- 
gether was a delightfully companion- 
able man. It is related of him that 
when on the supreme bench he usual- 
ly spent his vacations hunting in the 
wilds ‘of Northern Wisconsin. On 
these hunting trips he was accom- 
panied many times by a Winnebago 
Indian, who adopted the name of 
“Dixon.” Something like twenty 
years ago the Winnebagoes, including 
“Dixon” and his family, were re- 
moved to the Indian Territory. Their 
new home did not suit them and 
“Dixon” and one of his sons walked 
back to Wisconsin. One day when 


the Supreme Court was in session at 
Madison, the Indian boy walked in 


and patiently waited for court to 
adjourn, when he informed Judge 
Dixon that his father had been 
thrown into jail at Portage, Wis., for 
coming back into the State. Judge 
Dixon took the next train for Port- 
age, and after visiting his Indian 
friend in the jail, and hearing the 
story of his troubles in the Indian 
Territory, he went out and purchased 
forty acres of land which he deeded 
to the Indian. The government agent 
was then notified that “ Dixon” was 
a property-holder and tax-payer in 
Wisconsin, and his release was 


effected. The remaining members of © 


his family were brought back from 
the Indian Territory, and through 
Judge Dixon’s generosity they con- 
tinued to hunt and fish along the 
streams of Northern Wisconsin. 

Of Judge Dixon’s character and 
ability as a lawyer and jurist his as- 
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sociates at the bar of Wisconsin are 
most competent to judge, and the 
judgment of these professional asso- 
ciates we find spread upon the records 
of the Supreme Court, such action 
having been taken at a meeting rep- 
resentative of the entire bar of the 
State and at which many of the most 
eminent practitioners at the bar paid 
personal tribute to his memory. 
“Among the many distinguished 
names on the roll of our profession 
in Wisconsin,” said the authors of 
this memorial, “none shines with 
brighter lustre than his; none is more 
prominently associated with its judi- 
cial history, and he has graven deep 
and lasting lines of influence upon 
the jurisprudence of the State. 
Among our great jurists none will be 
longer remembered for the qualities 
that command admiration and kindle 
warm attachment than he, whose 
manly personality won the regard 
and confidence of men in every walk 
of life. To the members of the bar 
of the Supreme Court, whose work 
reaches back to the period of his ser- 
vices, there remains a memory of one 
who presided with eminent ability, 
with a befitting dignity so blended 
with kindness, patience, considera- 
tion for every advocate who appeared 
before him, as to make him loved and 
honored by the whole brotherhood of 
the bar. To all these the announcement 
of his death brings a deep sorrow. 
The world seems more lonely when 
so manly, so strong and helpful, and 
so gentle a spirit passes out of it; 
and our profession suffers a loss the 
sense of which will long abide 
He loved the law as a study. 
loved the right, and with pure heart 
sought to find justice. Endowed ‘by 
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nature With a strong, vigorous mind, 
native sense and clear intuitions, with 
great capacity for mental labor, the 
power to grasp and analyze, the fac- 
ulty to quickly develop a subject and 
perceive the point on which a contro- 
versy depended, he studied hard, 
steadily grew, and while yet a young 
man was recognized among the able 
judges of his time, his fame extend- 
ing beyond the State in a constantly 
widening circle. He was happily con- 
stituted for judicial labor. If there 
was aught in him of the partisan it 
was completely subordinated in the 
judge. Free from all bias or preju- 
dice, his mind serenely sought the 
right of the matter, never swayed, 
even unconsciously, by thoughts of 
popularity or personal consequences. 
No judge could more fully appreciate 
the words of the great Marshall, that 
‘judicial power is never exercised for 
the purpose of giving effect to the 
will of the judge, but always for the 
purpose of giving effect to the will of 
the law.’ Devoid of what is called 
political ambition, he declined ad- 
vancement in those fields so inviting 
to most men—in which he was ad- 
mirably endowed to succeed—and 
wrought in the more laborious, and 
in a sense less conspicuous labors of 
the bench. He was four times elected 
to his exalted place. Those who in 
honest. difference opposed his first 
election were his warm supporters 
ever after, and his later elections were 
with virtual unanimity. He retired 
voluntarily in 1874 in the midst of 
his term, to the general regret of 
bench, bar, and people, for he then 
stood admittedly among the foremost 
judges in the Union. 

“‘ His judicial work, to which he gave 
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the best years of his life, will endure, 
His decisions will ever attract and 
charm the profession, for they were 
wise expositions of the law, profound 
in learning, logical in strength, and 
never wanting in an unstudied elo- 
quence and beauty of expression. 
Who can read them without being 
impressed with the virtues of the 
man—his originality, sincerity, hon- 
esty, love of justice? The manliness 
and sweetness of his nature are re- 
flected in his written judgments. 
“The judicial temper and quality of 
his mind are admirable. When he 
had reached his conclusion, he had 
the strength of conviction of an ear- 
nest, honest soul, and naught could 
swerve him but to show him his 
error. And no man was freer from 
mere pride of opinion. In the tex- 
ture of his firmness was no coarse 
fibre of obstinacy. With noble can- 
dor he reviewed his own decisions, 
frankly acknowledged his own errors, 
pointing them out himself when 
others had not found them. Herein 
his largeness of mind was exhibited. 
He reached his conclusions after long, 
patient investigation, his mind open 
to light from every quarter. He lis- 
tened considerately to every argu- 
ment with attentiveness that encour- 
aged every advocate to do his best. 
He weighed well, reviewed carefully, 
knowing always how fallible is human 
judgment, how dangerous summary 
decision. None who argued cases 
before him ever felt for a moment, 
whatever the result, that the argu- 
ment had been unheeded. Some of 
the decisions which he wrote, or in 
which he concurred, or from which 
he dissented, bore upon controversies 
which stirred the deepest popular 


























feeling, at a time when the bands of 
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hepe not inappropriately said, placed 


Union, strained to their utmost were™ our Supreme Court well forward 


about to snap asunder. Yet, then, 
however emphatic the dissent of those 
of adverse interest or belief, his sin- 
cerity or purity of motive was never 
questioned. It may truly be said 
that time has vindicated his judg- 
ment, or at least that all have ac- 
cepted as the law of the land some of 
his rulings which at the time evoked 
the most dissent. How fearless he 
was in following his convictions, with 
what moral courage he adhered to 
them even to the alienation of politi- 
cal friends and the peril of his seat, 
then but recently assumed, all will 
remember who but recall the intense 
excitement that culminated in the 
Civil War... . The work of Judge 
Dixon and his eminent co-laborers 
on the bench it may be truly and we 


R. CHARLES E. SMITH is one 

of the best-known pioneers in 

the handling of great railroad enter- 

prises. He began his connection 

with these great agencies of civiliza- 

tion, when the railroads of the country 

were few and far between; and he 

has been active in this direction al- 
most continuously ever since. 

He was born in Philadelphia, on 
the rst of November, 1820, the son of 
Charles E. and Mary (Ogden) Smith. 
His parents were the strictest sect of 
the Society of Friends, and Mr. Smith 
was carefully brought up in the prin- 
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CHARLES E, SMITH. 





among the strong able tribunals of 
the country. His decisions embraced 
in twenty-six volumes of our court 
reports constitute a record imperish- 
able, and his ennobling influence upon 
the body of our law will be felt and 
acknowledged, as it now is, in the 
long future.” 

This splendid tribute to the mem- 
ory of a man who had dignified and 
honored his profession was echoed 
back from the region in which he 
had spent the later years of his life, 
the bar of Denver adopting resolu- 
tions showing the same appreciation 
of his talents, his high character and 
his worth as a man. 

His private, like his public life was 
stainless, his domestic life happy, and 
his record as a citizen irreproachable. 


Howarp Lovis Conarp. 





ciples and faith of this peculiar but 
admirable people. He owes much, 
for the sterling qualities of his own 
character, to the firm sound character 
of his parents. He was a student for 
three years, at the West Town school, 
but at the age of eighteen began the 
practical work of his life. 

His first efforts were along the 
lines of his greatest future usefulness. 
He was attached to an engineer corps 
which had in hand the. survey for, 
and construction of, a railroad from 
Blossburg, Tioga County, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Corning, New York. This 
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is the present Tioga Railroad. s[t 
j Wout any one dependent upon them for 


had its origin in the desire to c 
nect the coal mines at Blossburg with 
the Chemung Canal at Corning, and 
thus reach the outside market. The 
character of the services which young 
Smith rendered in the construction 
of the road, and the impression upon 
others which his faithfulness and sig- 
nal abilities made, are shown by the 
fact that upon its completion he was 
appointed Superintendent of the new 
line. Later on, this supervision was 
extended over the Blossburg coal 
mines as well. 

The scheme of the railroad did not 
immediately meet the rosy anticipa- 
tions which had inspired its con- 
struction, however. It was hoped 
that the Blossburg coal would now 
supply the needs of the Salt Works 
at Syracuse, as also of the manufac- 


turing interests at Albany and Troy. 
But. keen competition destroyed the 


expected profits. A huge swamp, 
covered with timber near Rome, New 
York, enabled its owner to supply 
Syracuse with wood at prices, ruinous 
to the coal trade; while at Albany 
and Troy, spite of the new railroad, 
imported English coal had the best 
of the competition. 

The condition of affairs at Bloss- 
burg grew worse and worse. During 
the winter season, when the canal 
was closed, actual starvation stared 
the miners and other laborers in the 
face. The employers did what they 
could for the men, however. 
gathered them together and explained 
the situation, agreeing to divide 
equally between all, whatever could 
be procured in the shape of food and 
clothing. A practical scheme for 
self-preservation was contrived. The 


They, 
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men who were unmarried, and with- 


support were separated from the rest. 
Each . man was provided with a 
shovel, a pick, a drill and a sledge, 
and bidden to seek a living among 
the surrounding farmers by digging 
wells and cellars, quarrying stone, 
or anything, in fact, which could be 
procured. In the spring, the men 
were to return to their respective 
places in the mines, or on the railroad 
and canal. 

The married men were provided 
for in a somewhat different manner. 
They were not separated from their 
families. A census was taken, and 
two children in each family was 
rated as one grown person. There 
was practically no cash on hand, but 
in lieu of money, notes, payable in 
coal, and varying in value from about 
six cents to one dollar, were issued 
by the company. This peculiar cur- 
rency was paid to the farmers round 
about in exchange for provisions. 
The farmers paid their blacksmith 
bills with the notes, while the smiths, 
in turn, returned the odd funds thus 
received, to the company, receiving in 
exchange for them their necessary 
supplies of coal. 

But even this ingenious system was 
of no avail when the supply of pro- 
visions began to be exhausted. When 
flour became scarce, the eating of 
hot bread was rigorously prohibited, 
as being less economical than cold 
bread. But bread of every descrip- 
tion, as well as butter, utterly failed 
before spring, and fried salt pork and 
roasted potatoes were resorted to as 
substitutes. But, such as it was, the 
food was carefully rationed out, 
equally, among all. Superintendent 
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Smith took his ration with the rest, 
living on the same, in quantity and 
quality, as did his men. 

But in the darkest hour sudden 
and permanent relief came. While 
sitting at work in his office one night, 
Mr. Smith was startled by a loud ex- 
plosion. Hurrying out he found a 
joyous crowd of miners who had im- 
provised a cannon out of a black- 
smith’s anvil, and were celebrating by 
firing salutes. And, indeed, there was 
abundant reason for. their rejoicing, 
for the stage had just arrived in town 
carrying the news of the passage of 
the Tariff Law of 1842, with its duty 
on imported coal. 

The mines at Blossburg experi- 
enced henceforth a prosperity before 
unknown. Their young superintend- 
ent returned to Philadelphia, how- 
ever, in 1844, and very soon there- 
after entered into business on his 
own account. He built the Fairmount 
rolling-mills in 1846, but the repeal 
of the tariff that same year, made 
them unprofitable. He sold out his 
interest to his partners, and soon 
thereafter became manager of the 
extensive Rensselaer Iron Works, at 
Troy, New York. These works were 
the first in the Empire State to 
engage in the construction of railroad 
iron. 

Mr. Smith presently became the 
chief organizer of the most famous 
coalition ever treated in the iron 
industries. In December, 1849, a 
convention of the iron manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania was held in the city 
of Philadelphia. The object was to 
co-operate in an effort to secure a re- 
enactment of the tariff of 1846, which 
had protected their interests and was 


necessary for their future prosperity. 
But it was found at the convention 
that they were all strangers to one 
another. It was impracticable to pro- 
ceed under this unintelligible state of 
affairs. Some preliminary acquaint- 
ance must be secured. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Smith volun- 
teered to canvass the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. Before he started he 
called upon the chairman of the con- 
vention, Mr. Stephen Colwell, for 
funds for his journey. The latter 
asked him how much money he had 
in his pocket. “About ten dollars,” 
Mr. Smith replied. “ That will do to 
start on,” said Colwell. ‘“ Beg your 
way as you go.” But, nothing 
daunted, Mr. Smith set out. There 
were no railroad facilities in the 
greater part of the State, and the 
various points were covered by stage, 
horseback, farm-wagon, and even on 
foot. This occurred in the winter of 
1849-50. Necessary expenses were 
met by contributions solicited from 
the manufacturers visited. Many of 
these laughed at the entire project, 
and refused to contribute the least 
mite. One man gave the traveller an 
old German coin which he could not 
himself use. Mr. Smith realized fifty- 
six cents by its sale. The largest 
sum contributed was twenty dollars. 
And yet, despite these hardships, Mr. 
Smith successfully completed his 
mission, returning in the spring, after 
‘meeting all his expenses, with about 
three hundred dollars in his pocket. 

The report drawn up by Mr. Smith 
was presented to Congress and 
printed by that body, and this was 
the origin of the American Iron As- 
sociation. It continued under that 
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name until 1864, when the present 
designation, the American Iron and 
Steel Association, was adopted. 

In 1861, Mr. Smith was elected 
President of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company. He held 
this position throughout the Civil 
war, and until his resignation, in 
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1869. Since that time he has been 
interested with various important en- 
terprises. Mr, Smith has always held 
a high position socially. In 1877, and 
again in 1878, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia. Other similar honors have 


been conferred upon him. 


L. A. Bonp. 


CHRONICLES OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. II. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE T. MOREHOUSE. 


WHEN steamboat navigation was 

in its infancy on the Sacramen- 
to River, George T. Morehouse was at 
different times a clerk and captain on 
steamers plying between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, and will be 
remembered by many of the gold 
hunters who had occasion to take 
passage on the “ Fashion,” the “ Wil- 
son G. Hunt,” the “Confidence” or 
the “Senator.” For four years he 
followed the river life and gathered a 
store of experiences, which makes 
him a most interesting narrator of 
reminiscences in any gathering of 
California pioneers. 

Born August 26th 1821, at Roches- 
ter, Vermont, he was brought up at 
Rouse’s Point in New York State, and 
after receiving a fairly good education 
entered upon his business career as 
clerk in a country store. From there 
he went to St. John’s, in the province 
of Quebec, Canada, where he super- 
intended a glass factory until 1848 
when he determined to go to Cali- 
fornia. Starting out December 2oth, 
of that year he traveled by stage, 
railroad and steamboat to New York 


from whence he sailed on the ship 
Tarolinto for the Pacific Coast by 
way of Cape Horn. At the end of 
forty-eight days the vessel landed at 
Rio Janeiro, where she lay two weeks, 
giving her five hundred passengers 
an admirable opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Brazilian capital. 
A stormy voyage of sixty-five days 
carried them to Valparaiso, and it 
was mid-summer of 1849, when the 
vessel sailed through the golden gate 
and landed at San Francisco. 

For some time after his arrival in 
San Francisco, young Morehouse was 
engaged in lightering goods from 
vessels anchored in the harbor, and 
then like everybody else tried mining. 
After working a few months on the 
Middle Fork of the American River, 
above Spanish Bar, he returned to 
San Francisco and early in 1850 be- 
gan boating on the Sacramento. 

In 1854 he returned to the East and 
located first at Portage City, Wiscon- 
sin, where he was married to Eliza 
Esinhart. Removing to St. Johns, 
Canada, where he had been located 
previous to his going to California, 
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he engaged in trade and also served 
as United States Consul at that Port, 
by appointment of President Lincoln. 
At a later date he became a special 
agent of the United States treasury 
department and acted in this capacity 
until the fall of 1876. In 1879 he lo- 


cated at Rouse’s Point, New York 
as a Custom House broker and for- 
warder and continued in this busi- 
ness until 1891, when he retired 
and joined a son who had preceded 
him to Chicago, where he has since 
resided. 





JAMES H. 


A QUIET, unassuming resident of 
one of the smaller towns of 
Illinois, for many years a farmer, later 
a merchant, and altogether a most 
esteemed citizen in the community in 
which he has resided for more than 
forty years, is said to be the “Jim 
Smiley ” whom Mark Twain immor- 
talized in the story of the Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County. James H. 
Smiley was one of the pioneers who 
went overland to California in 1849. 

He was born in Bloomingburg, 
Sullivan County, New York in 1824, 
brought up on a farm, learned the 
trade of carriage-maker and came to 
Illinois in 1847. 

At Plainfield, Illinois, he joined a 
party of gold hunters who crossed the 
plains with ox teams, picked their way 
over the Rocky mountains, passed 
north of Salt Lake City, followed the 
Humboldt river to within twenty-five 
miles of the point where it sinks into 
the earth, and mysteriously disap- 
pears, and entered California by way 
of the Sacramento Valley route. 

6 


SMILEY. 


When he arrived at Sacramento in 
the fall of 1849, it was a city of tents, 
there being but one frame building in 
the place at that time. Providing 
himself with a miner’s outfit and sup- 
plies he began work at the Cold 
Springs “diggings.” From there he 
went to Coloma, where gold was first 
discovered, and from there to Hang- 
town, where he built and occupied a 
cabin near the famous tree which 
gave the town its early name. Min- 
ing for a year or more with varied 
success, he was later cook in the lead- 
ing hotel at Illinois town, and still 
later a hotel keeper and ranchman 
near Auburn. At the end of three 
years he returned to New York by 
the Nicarauga route, and coming at 
once to Illinois, he located in the town 
of Plainfield where he has since re- 
sided. A pioneer among Califor- 
nians he was scarcely less a pioneer in 
Illinois, having been a resident of this 
‘state before the advent of railroads, 
and a witness of the marvelous growth 
of Chicago and other western cities. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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No_ historian or 
editor is infallible. 
The most scrupulous 
and painstaking must 
answer for sins of 
omission and commission. But not 
unfrequently these blunders are so 
gratuitous and palpable as to occasion 
astonishment. An unhappy and in- 


Grave Injustice 
done to 


Winthrop. 


jurious mistake of this sort is the 
editorial note to page 220 of Vol. 


II. of Winthrop’s History of New 
England [By James Savage.—Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1853]. 

The matter is so interesting in 
itself, while the comment does certain 
fathers of the Massachvsetts Bay and 
Plymouth Colonies so great an in- 
justice that the note should be given 
entire. The error may have been 
pointed out before, but as the work 
is in common use, it cannot be amiss 
to speak of it here. It concerns the 
attitude of the people of New Eng- 
land, and especially of Boston, in the 
year -1644, toward La Tour and his 
adversary, D'Aulnay Charnisay, some 
account of which has already been 
given in the March number of this 
magazine. Those stern religionists, 
men of conscience, truth and sobriety, 
as we naturally esteem them, this 
editor convicts, not only of putting a 
very loose construction upon the 
obligations of neutrality in respect to 


the rival governors, but he goes 
further and demonstrates to his own 
satisfaction their insincerity, nay 
their injurious misrepresentation, 
their injustice and falsehood in attri- 
buting to one party an offense well 
known to have been committed by 
the other. In an off-hand way, with 
little consideration apparently of the 
seriousness of the charge, he sup- 
poses them quite capable of know- 
ingly holding a man responsible for 
what he never did, while the real and 
known offender they thus acquit. 
Were this really true, no allowance 
for the times could excuse or even 
palliate such a course. The verdict 
of downright hypocrisy could not be 
withheld. Now to the note and the 
evidence. Mr. Savage remarks: 
“Very inadequate ideas of the 
obligations of neutrality, or very 
slight regard for its laws must be 
observable in the management of 
affairs. here, in which the rival French 
governors felt any interest. For La 
Tour the greater number had en- 
gaged in actual war on D’Aulnay in 
the former year, and had met no 
better success than their cause de- 
served. But the acts of injury or 
violence done by one of these 
strangers would have been imputed 
to the other, perhaps, without hesita- 
tion, if reparation could by such 











a course have been obtained. A 
A curious document to illustrate this 
point was given me by the late Judge 
Davis: 


Whereas about two yeares since Mouns’r 
D’Aulnay under pretence or color of comerce 
did violently and injuriously take possession 
out of the Hands and custody of the Agents 
and servts. of Edward Winslow, William 
Bradford, Thomas Prence, and others their 
ptners at Matchebiguatus in Penobscot, to- 
gether with divers and sundry goods to 
their great losse, even to the valew of five 
hundred pounds or thereabout; And foras- 
much as no satisfaces’ hath ever been made 
and tendered by the sd Mouns’r D’Aulnay, for 
the sd Possession or goods by any his Agents; 
The sd Edw. Winslow for himself and ptners 
hath and doth by these prnts fully surrender 
and make over his and their pp right and 
title, not only to the said possession of lands 
in Machebiguatus aforesaid but to their 
fortificon, howsing, losse and damages, right 
and privileges thereunto belonging to Joh. 
Winthrop, Junior, Esq, Serjant Major Edw. 
Gibbons and Captain Thomas Hawkins, all 
of Boston, in New Engld, to them, their 
heires, associats, and assignes forever. 
Allowing and investing them with all such 
lawfull power by force of Arms or otherwise to 
recover the said Possession, fortificacons, 
howsing, lands, goods, etc., to them the 
said Edw., William, Thomas, and other 
their ptners at Machebiguatus aforesaid 
apptayning. And the same to have and to 
hold, occupy and enjoy, to them the said 
Joh. Winthrop, Esq., Serjant Major Gibbons, 
and Captain Thomas Hawkins, their heires, 
Associats and Assignes forever, together 
with all such priviledges as apptayneth 
thereunto. In witness whereof the said 
Edward Winslow hath put his hand and 
seale the last of August, 1644. 

Per me Edward Winslow, Gov’r at 
prnt of New Plym. 
Witnesses hereunto 
HERBERT PELHAM | A Pelican ¢ 
Joun Brown 


“The seal,” our editor continues, 
‘is very perfect, the whole instru- 
ment in excellent preservation. One 
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very remarkable thing about this 
transaction is, that the contemporary 
relation of the French act at Machias 
in 1633 by Gov. Winthrop charges it 
as done by La Tour, and in the 
following year a reference to it uses 
the same commander’s name. 

“We can construe this deed by 
Winslow, at this late day, only as his 
desire to hold D’Aulnay responsible 
for the wrong done so many years 
before by La Tour; and it might 
seem an unfair attempt to retaliate 
by force. Luckily D’Aulnay was too 
strong, or we might have had to 
blush for outrages under such letters 
of marque, perpetrated by Major 
Gibbons or Captain Hawkins.” 

So we are asked to believe that 
Winslow, Bradford, Prince, John 
Winthrop junior, Gibbons, Hawkins, 
with their partners and associates, 
were implicated in such a business as 
that! How, with the facts and docu- 
ments before one, such an unjust, 
false and slanderous construction 
could have been entertained for one 
moment will remain the inexplicable 
thing. The inference has scarcely a 
shadow of foundation. A complete 
refutation lies within the manuscript 
this writer was editing. It is evident 
in the very materials of the notes. 
The opening clause of the deed recites 
that D’Aulnay’s offence occurred 
“about two years since,” that is in 
1642, while, as the writer shoys by 
Winthrop’s testimony, the La Tour 
affair happened in 1633, or nine years 
earlier. One event took place “at 
Machebiguatus in Penobscot,” the 
other at Machias which the writer 
assumes to be the same place. What- 
ever part of Penobscot might be 
intended, it remains that the Bay of 
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Penobscot is from Machias Bay 
eighty miles distant as the crow flies; 
and instead of the places being 
identical they must have been one 
hundred miles or more apart by the 
sailing route. Lastly, the parties in 
interest in the two cases were differ- 
ent persons and from different locali- 
ties. Although in the first instance 
of the La Tour affair a Plymouth 
man is mentioned as principal, it is 
neither Winslow, Bradford nor Prince 
but Mr. Allerton; and it afterward 
appears that a Mr. Vines of Saco 
controlled the goods and established 
the port such as it was. Moreover 
there was at Machias, at that time, no 
plantation, fortification or appro- 
priated lands as mentioned in the 
Penobscot deed, but only “‘a wig- 
wam” or cabin occupied by five 
of Mr. Vines’ men for trading pur- 
poses. 

All this appears in Mr. Savage’s 
own volumes under the faithful hand 
of Governor John Winthrop, by whom 
the case is recited upon the testimony 
before himself of both Mr. Vines and 
Lord La Tour, face to face, the year 
previous to the making of the 
Penobscot deed. The egregiousness 
and almost unpardonable nature of 
this error will be manifest when 
we give Winthrop’s accounts entire. 
His first note in the autumn of 1633 
is as follows: 

“ News of the taking of Machias by 
the French, Mr. Allerton of Plimouth 
and some others had set a trading 
wigwam there, and lost in it five men 
and store of commodities. La Tour, 
governor of the French in those 
parts, making claim to those parts, 
came to displant them, and, finding 
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resistance, killed two men and 
carried away the other three and the 
goods.” 

About ten years later, in June, 
1643, when La Tour came to Boston 
in the ship “Clement” seeking aid to 
raise the siege of Fort La Tour, this 
old matter came up, and we get the 
story in detail from the two parties 
in interest, one of them an eye-witness. 
Winthrop writes: 

“And whereas he [La Tour] was 
charged to have killed two English- 
men at Machias not far from his fort 
and to have taken away their goods 
to the value of 500 pounds. Mr. 
Vines of Saco, who was part owner 
of the goods and principal trader, etc., 
being present with La Tour, the 
Governor heard the cause between 
them, which was thus: Mr. Vines 
being in a pinnace trading in those 
parts La Tour met him in another 
pinnace and bought so many of his 
commodities as Mr. Vines received 
then of him 400 skins, and although 
some of Mr. Vines his company had 
abused La Tour, whereupon he had 
made them prisoners in his pinnace, 
yet at Mr. Vines entreaty he dis- 
charged them with grave and good 
counsel, and acquainted Mr. Vines 
with his commission to make prize of 
all such as should come to trade in 
those parts, and thereupon desired 
him peaceably to forbear, etc., yet at 
his request he gave him leave to 
trade the goods he had left, in 
his way home, so as he did not 
fortify or build in any places within 
his commission, which he said he 
could not answer it if he should 
suffer it; whereupon they parted 
friendly. Mr, Vines landed his goods 














at Machias, and there set up a small 
wigwam, and left 5 men and two 
murderers to defend it, and a shallop, 
and so returned home. Two days 
after La Tour comes, and casting 
anchor before the place, one of Mr. 
Vines’ his men came on board his 
pinnace, and while they were in 
parley four of La Tour his men went 
on shore. One of the four which 
were in the house seeing them, gave 
fire toa murderer, but it not taking 
fire, he called to his. fellow to give 
fire to the other murderer, which he 
going to do, the four French retreated, 
and one of the muskers went off (La 
Tour sayeth it was by accident and that 
the shot went through one of his fel- 
lows clothes, but Mr. Vines could say 
nothing to that). It killed two of 
the men on shore, which La Tour 
then professed himself innocent of, 
and very sorry for; and said further 
that the five men were at that time 
all drunk, and not unlikely, having 
store of wine and strong water, for 
had they been sober, they would not 
have given fire on such as they had 
conversed friendly with but two days 
before, without once bidding them 
stand, or asking wherefore they came. 
After this La Tour coming to the 
house and finding some of his own 
goods (though of no great value) 
which had a little time before been 
taken out of his fort at St. Johns by 
the Scotch and some English of Vir- 
ginia (where they plundered all his 
goods to a great value and abused 
his men,) he seized the three men 
and the goods and sent them to 
France according to his commission, 
where the men were discharged, but 
the goods adjudged lawful prize. 
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Mr. Vines did not contradict any 
of this, but only that he did not 
build or fortify at Machias, but only 
set up a shelter for his men and 
goods. For the value of the goods 
Mr. Vines showed an invoice which 
came to 3 or 400 pounds, but La 
Tour said he had another under 
the men’s hands that were there 
which came not to half so much. In 
courtesy he promised that he would 
refer the cause to judgment, and if 
it should be found that he had 
done wrong, he would make satis- 
faction.” 

The above account in the main 
bears the unmistakable marks of 
truth; though as to La Tour’s story 
of the “musker” discharging acci- 
dentally through a friend’s clothing 
and killing two enemies on the shore, 
the event is so extraordinary we may 
be pardoned, for taking it with a 
grain of salt, or even dimisssing it as 
a sailor’s or (worse yet) a fur-trader’s 
yarn. Yet the thing is within the 
range of possibility, and to swallow 
the tale whole without a wink would 
seem no tax upon credulity at all in 
comparison with what is required in 
gratuitously supposing a conspiracy 
of men of such prominent character, 
to saddle the notorious affair of La 
Tour upon another—a_ studious 
scheme to make reprisals upon a 
party known to be innocent, and that 
for a matter already settled. 

The well-known truth is that 
D’Aulnay Charnisay did seize Pen- 
obscot and hold it for years, hav- 
ing dispossessed the Plymouth peo- 
ple, who in turn had seized it pre- 
viously, dispossessing Claude, the 
father of Charles La Tour. 
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On the opposite 
page is a fac-simile 
of the first portrait 


The First 
Portrait 


of ever made of George 


Washington. In a 
letter to the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, the rector of the 
parish which included Mount Vernon, 
dated May 21, 1772, Washington thus 
playfully speaks of the ordeal of hav- 
ing his portrait painted: “Inclination 
having yielded to importunity, I am 
now, contrary to all expectation, 
under the hands of Mr, Peale; but in 
so sullen a mood, and now and then 
under the influence of Morpheus 
when some critical strokes are mak- 
ing, that I fancy the skill of this gen- 
tlemen’s pencil will be put to it, in 
describing to the world what manner 
of a man I am.” 

The Mr. Peale here referred to was 
Charles Willson Peale, the celebrated 
portrait painter of those days. In 1772 
Washington was just turned of forty. 
Yet, although young, he was already 
famous, and had been so for nearly 
seventeen years, or ever since Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755. Hence, there 
seemed to be great reason that his 
portrait should be painted; yet not 
till this date had he consented to have 
itdone. This was therefore the earli- 
est portrait. He was still a colonel 
in the Virginia colonial militia, and 
in this uniform he sat for his pic- 
ture. The artist used it as the study 
from which to prepare the three- 
quarter length portrait of Washing- 
ton known as the “Arlington por- 
trait.” But as events progressed a 
few changes were made in colors. 
The colonial colonel’s uniform be- 
came the continental general’s blue 
and buff, 
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Peale retained the original study in 
his own possession, and it formed 
part of his exhibition at his museum 
in Philadelphia. He died in 1827, 
but not till twenty-seven years later, 
or in 1854, was his gallery offered for 
sale and dispersed. Then this first 
portrait of Washington came into the 
possession of Mr. Charles S. Ogden. 
On Washington’s birthday 1892, this 
gentleman adopted a very nice mode 
of celebrating the day, by presenting 
this exceedingly interesting piece of 
canvas to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 

The mover of the resolution of 
thanks, in closing his remarks said: 
“In the history of American por- 
traiture this portrait of Washington, 
in consequence of its being the first 
authentic original, will always occu- 
py a prominent position, and the 
members of the society have good 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
its acquisition.” 

e * » 

One of the oldest, 

An if not the oldest, 

house in the lower 
section of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 
is the little three- 
story building, No. 30 South street. 
The original deed of the property is 
still preserved. It is of parchment 
and sets forth in antiquated phras- 
eology the fact that on the tenth day 


Old 


Inn. 


“of May, 1689, Josiah Wharton became 


proprietor and owner of the property 
in question, The document is signed 
by William Penn himself. Over a 
hundred years ago the building was 
known as the Monument House, and 
was a favorite resort among the Bri- 
tish officers when the city was in their 
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hands ‘during the Revolution. Gen- 
eral Gage gave a banquet in the 
house shortly before the evacuation 
by his troops, and less than a month 
later the same banquet hall was oc- 
cupied by the officers of the colonial 
army, who there celebrated the re- 


capture of the city. Early in the 
present century the old inn under- 
went a complete metamorphosis, and 
became a ship chandler’s shop. It 
was next occupied as a tavern by 
Arthur Nugent, who continued in 
possession until 1865. It then be- 
came a grocery store, boarding house, 
china store, junk shop, and candy 
store in rapid succession. It is now 


a clothing store. 
* 


* 
Historical There is a proposal 
to establish a State 
Museum historical museum in 
in Maryland. There is 
Maryland. an abundance of ma- 


terial to make a _be- 
ginning with. Among other treas- 
ures ready to hand are some flags 
captured from Cornwallis at York- 
town, and many bundles of pamphlets 
and books which have been stored 
away for generations in the State 
house cellar. A number of these 
books, it is stated, throw light upon 
the early history of the State. The 
senate and executive chambers and 
the hall of the house of delegates 
contain enough paintings to fill a 
gallery devoted to their display. In 
the executive chamber, for instance, 
there is a fine three-quarter portrait 
_ of George Calvert, first Lord Balti- 
more, who was secretary of state to 
James I. and Charles I.; and another 
of Frederick, sixth Lord Baltimore; 
and one of Thomas Holliday Hicks, 
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Maryland's war governor. A large 
painting in the senate chamber re- 
produces the surrender by Washing- 
ton of his commission as commander- 
in-chief of the American army. It is 
by Edwin White. In the house of 
delegates is a picture of Washington 
receiving the terms of surrender ac- 
cepted by Cornwallis. With the 
commander-in-chief are Lafayette and 
Colonel Tench Tilghman, of Mary- 
land, and the American troops are 
represented passing in view. Many 
framed autograph letters of Wash- 


ington also decorate the walls. 


* * 
* 


If what we adduce 
below is to be en- 
tirely relied on, we 
in seem to get impor- 
tant light on a very 
interesting question. 
It is among the theories which en- 
deavor to account for the population 
of the American continent that the 
human race swept over into it from 
the human beehive of Asia across 
that narrow channel to which the vast 
space of ocean is reduced at Behring 
strait. ‘But it has been earnestly 
contended that even this theory must 
fail, because the crossing of Behring 
strait is impracticable except in ves- 
sels much beyond the art of primi- 
tive times, and that as the strait was 
never closed up by ice, it could not 
have been crossed in that manner. 

A recent graduate of Hanover Col- 
lege, Indiana, Mr. W. T. Lopp, went 
out to take charge as a teacher of a 
Port Clarence, 
Alaska. Ina letter to the president 
of his college, dated August 31, 1892, 
he writes speaking of the preceding 
winter: “No thaws during the win- 


Pre-historic 


Races 


America. 

















ter, and ice blocked in the strait. 
This has always been doubted by 
whalers. Eskimos have told them 
that they sometimes crossed the strait 
on ice, but they have never believed 
them. Last February and March our 
Eskimos had a tobacco famine. Two 
parties (five men) went with dog 
sleds to East Cape, on the Siberian 
coast, and traded some beaver, otter, 
and marten skins for Russian tobac- 
co and returned safely. It is only 
during an occasional winter that they 
can do this. But every summer they 
make several trips in their big wolf- 
skin boats, forty feet long. These 
observations may throw some light 
upon the origin of the pre-historic 


races of America.” 


* 
” * 


The historical com- 
mittee of the United 
for the Confederate Veter- 
Southern States, 2S, of which Gen- 
eral E. Kirby Smith 
is chairman, have had under consider- 
ation the preparing of a school or 
family history of the United States 
which shall be acceptable to south- 
ern people. . 

The general object of the commit- 
tee was to devise and suggest the 
best plan of securing a general his- 
tory of the United States, which shall 
be non-partisan, but shall give spec- 
ial prominence to southern literature 
and the causes which led to the war 
between the States, the war itself, 
and the period since the war. 

General Hill explained that the 
committee was gratified to report 
that several histories of the United 
States, suitable for use in schools and 
academies have been written in the 
past few years, which, though non- 


School History 
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partisan, deal fairly with all questions 
touching the south and the war be- 
tween the States. This evidence that 
the best thought of southern as well 
as northern writers is now directed 
to this matter, encourages the hope 
that the long and sorely felt want of 
a correct history for our children will 
soon be, if it is not already supplied, 
and it was suggested that the presi- 
dent of the committee be requested 
to confer with the best informed his- 
torical experts in the country touch- 
ing the merits and demerits of such 
school histories as are likely to be ap- 
plicants for adoption in the southern 
schools. 
a 
Ata regular meet- 
ing of the New Eng- 
land Historical Gen- 
ealogical Society held 
in Nov. Prof. John 
Fiske read a paper 
on “Charles Lee, the Soldier of 
Fortune.” 

“jt is singular,” remarked Prof. 
Fiske “ how many people seem to be 
unaware of Charles Lee having been 
a foreigner. I have often been asked 
what his relation to the great Lee fam- 
ily of Virginia, and I have even seen 
it stated in print that he was the father 
of Gen. R. E. Lee, a fact from which 
the writer seems to derive the latter’s 
hereditary propensity to treason. He 
was born in Cheshire, Eng., and com- 
missioned a captain at the age of 11. 
This was not such an unusual thing 
in those days, a more remarkable 
instance being the act of a certain 
lord, who commissioned his infant 
daughter a cornet in his own regi- 
ment as soon as she was born, and she 
retained the commission until in her 
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twenties, when she surrendered it in 
exchange for a pension, a contrivance 
which seems to have been overlooked 
by the present framers of pension 
bills. 

“ He was one of the men who were 
attracted to the American side in the 
Revolution solely by the love of ad- 
venture and the thirst for notoriety 
and rank. He had a variegated and 
adventurous career, serving during 
the first 42 years of his life all over 
the world, in the French and Indian 
wars, during which he was adopted 
into the Mohawk tribe, and in Tur- 
key, Poland and Portugal. He did 
good service during the -earlier 
stages of the Revolution, when he 
was intrusted with high commands, 
under the impression that he was 
really a great European soldier and 
enjoyed the reputation of a great 
master of the art of war. 

“ He was given the most important 
subordinate commands and the utter- 
ances of John Adams and others 
seem to indicate that, while Washing- 
ton was appointed commander in 
chief for political reasons, the real 
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reliance was put on Lee’s supposed 
military talents and experience. Lee 
himself, encouraged this idea, and 
strenuously endeavored to nourish 
the idea that he was the man to 
achieve American independence. But 
his selfish scheming and refusal to co- 
operate with Washington’s plans, 
amounting to downright insubordi- 
nation, was disastrous to the Ameri- 
can arms, and his capture by the 
British, when he so carelessly exposed 
himself away from his troops, was a 
blessing in disguise.” 

Prof. Fiske reviewed at length Lee’s 
well-known treachery to the Ameri- 
can cause and shed some additional 
light upon it, and his subsequent in- 
capable conduct at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, resulting, as it did, in one of 
Washington's few recorded bursts of 
anger, was vividly narrated. He drew 
an instructive moral from the petu- 
lant and unprovoked outbreak which 
ultimately severed his relation with 
the army for the last time, although 
he had deserved cashiering in much 
more aggravated instances often be- 
fore. 
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